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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN AN AGE 
OF WORLD REVOLUTION 


By Saul K. Padover 


Psychological Warfare, as a term, is a newcomer to the political dic- 
tionary. The phrase was coined in recent years, being a translation from 
the German, and has achieved popularity in World War II. 


What is Psychological Warfare? One may say of it what Mark 
Twain said of Christian Science—that it was neither Christian nor 
science. Likewise, Psychological Warfare is neither psychology nor war. 
The term covers a field of activity in the realm of politics, foreign affairs, 
publicity, public relations and propaganda. In essence, however, Psycho- 
logical Warfare is a streamlined, mid-twentieth century term to describe 
actions that used to be known by the old fashioned label “‘political 
propaganda.” 


The essence of Psychological Warfare, or political propaganda, is the 
use of all available media of communications for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the opponent's will to fight or resist. This use of the press, film, radio 
and television as political and military instruments is unprecedented in 
the history of mankind. It presents both a challenge and a danger, 
primarily because the new media are geared to mass audiences and can 
be employed to reach hundreds of millions of people through their fears 
and other emotions, not infrequently the baser ones. 


In the twentieth century the mass media have been systematically 
employed by revolutionaries for the capture of power and for the subordi- 
nation of the mind and will of their followers. Stalin and Hitler are 
among the most successful practitioners in this field. Long before he 
started World War II, Hitler remarked: 


“The place of an artillery barrage as a preparation for an 
infantry attack will in the future be taken by revolutionary prop- 
aganda. Its task is to break down the enemy psychologically 
before the armies begin to function at all.” 





SAUL K. PApoveErR, Ph.D., Professor of Politics and History and Dean of the 
School of Politics, New School of Social Research, has contributed numerous ar- 
ticles to World Politics, Foreign Affairs, American Scholar, The New Republic, and 
The Reporter. His published works include Experiment in Germany, Democracy 
by Thomas Jefferson, and Life and Death of Louis XVI. 
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With fully developed radio facilities, not to mention the fast-grow- 
ing television, it is now possible to encircle the globe and speak to every 
part of it. From a Psychological Warfare point of view, there is at 
present a possibility, even though as yet remote, of uniting or disrupt- 
ing the universe. It is interestng, in this connection, to recall the words 
of Woodrow Wilson, speaking in Iowa on September 6, 1919, when 
radio was still an infant: 

“Do you not know that the world is all now one single whisper- 
ing gallery? Those antennae of the wireless telegraph are the symbols 
of our age. All the impulses of mankind are thrown out upon the air 
and reach to the ends of the earth.” 

When World War II ended with the defeat of the Axis, it was 
assumed by many that a new era of peace and international cooperation 
was beginning. Gradually, however, it became clear that one of the 
victors, the Soviet Union, had no intentions of permitting the world to 
settle down to an acceptance of the status quo. Everywhere there were 
tempting revolutionary situations, not necessarily the creation of Moscow, 
which could be exploited for the benefit of the Kremlin. Aggressive or 
disruptive moves by the Russian Communists and their foreign allies 
irritated the United States into counter-reaction. In time this aggression 
and counter-aggression has hardened into what is now known as the 
Cold War. 

One of the main instruments of this cold war has been political 
propaganda, used by both sides. Its aim, poorly carried out by the 
United States so far, has been to discredit the opposition, to neutralize 
potential opponents, and to win possible allies. 

The Russians and their Communist followers abroad have met 
hitherto with considerable success in their foreign propaganda. As is 
well known, the chief target of Communist political warfare is the 
United States. “The Soviet Union’s propaganda effort, now bordering 
upon open Psychological Warfare,” to quote an official declaration of 
the State Department, “is a major threat to this country’s foreign policy 
objectives.” 

Soviet propaganda against the United States follows three main 
themes: 

(1) United States is corrupt, run by Big Business, This theme is 
broadcast with infinite variations. The Federal Government is said to 
be corrupt. The armed services are corrupt (as “proven” by the “bestiali- 
ties” supposedly perpetrated by American soldiers in Korea). The na- 
tion is corrupt, full of grafters and racketeers. Wall Street runs America 
and controls every aspect of life. The capitalists are allied with ‘‘Fascists”’ 
abroad, just as they had been with the Hitlerites before World War II. 
Sample broadcast line: “No less monstrous is the fact that American 
capital not only helped Germany in preparing the second World War 
but also aided the Nazis in waging it.” 
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(2) United States is imperialist. This is the most consistent and 
continuing theme to Soviet propaganda. It is stressed in nearly every 
broadcast to most of the world. The essence of the argument here is 
that capitalism needs foreign markets to survive and, therefore, “dollar 
diplomacy” is out to dominate and “enslave” the world. The Marshall 
Plan and other economic aid programs are designed, according to Rus- 
sian propaganda, for three main purposes — to make foreign countries 
economically dependent upon America, to reduce the standard of living 
of workers everywhere, and to save American capitalism from collapse. 

(3) United States is a warmonger. Here the broadcasts stress 
American “‘saber rattling” and intensive preparations for offensive war 
against the “‘people’s democracies.” Those who mention the atom bomb 
are labelled ‘‘atomshchiki’” — atomists. American ‘bandits’ are ‘‘atom- 
shchiki.” Why? Because war against “the people” is inherent in the 
capitalist system. Hence the United States is everywhere the “aggressor.” 

The Communist anti-American propaganda is a long-range, strategic 
offensive against the free world; it is part of the far-reaching policy of 
undermining the United States even before a single bullet is fired. In 
other words, the Kremlin propaganda line is not a conventional name- 
calling affair but an integral instrument of total aggression on a global! 
scale. 

The theme that the United States is a warmonger is, propaganda- 
wise, extremely clever. It enables Communism to cloak its aggressions 
as a supposed defense against so-called American warmongering machina- 
tions. In the case of Korea, the Soviet (and then also the Chinese) line 
has been that imperialist Americans invaded the innocent “‘people’s democ- 
racy” of North Korea. This is the well-tried technique of the Big Lie. 
It is a strategic maneuver to undermine either America’s will to action or 
its moral ground before action. Should, for example, Communist aggres- 
sions and provocations become so intolerable as to move the United States 
to take armed steps, the Russians will be in a position to announce to 
the world a triumphant — “I told you so.” 


Potentialities of Propaganda 


Considering Psychological Warfare as a whole, one must stress that 
it is but an instrument of policy, and not a policy by itself. It must not 
be viewed as a new-fangled gadget or a secret weapon. There are cer- 
tain things it can do. Certain others it cannot do. It cannot, in the long 
run, get away with a system of falsehoods, as Abraham Lincoln knew 
when he remarked that you cannot fool all of the people all of the time. 
Nor can it impose an alien system of values on one that already exists. 
It cannot alter basic institutions or satisfy physical needs or permanently 
substitute words for deeds. 
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But there are things Psychological Warfare can do. It can under- 
mine and disrupt, when used in connection with a larger political or 
military policy. It can give political goals life and impetus. It can be 
used to encourage friends and discourage enemies. Tied to a military 
campaign, it can be used to confuse the enemy, damage his morale, and 
put him on the defensive. It can do much to dishearten the enemy’s 
allies and win over neutrals. Properly used — which means always in 
coordination with action-policy — it can also neutralize the potentially 
hostile or wavering. 

At present, in this twilight period of half-war and no-peace, Psy- 
chological Warfare is not altogether war. Should the present struggle 
lead to shooting between the major belligerents, Psychological Warfare 
can go all out in blasting or damaging the enemy either through “white” 
or “black” propaganda methods. As an example of possible action, one 
may mention efforts to disrupt the Soviet Union’s internal unity. In war- 
time, Psychological Warfare could make steady appeals to the latent and 
smoldering nationalism of such restive components as the Ukraine. 

An evaluation of the American program must touch upon physical 
limitations, personnel, practices and policies. One fundamental shortcom- 
ing, which Washington cannot help, is the uneven distribution of the 
world’s radio receiving sets and the limitation of the radio reach. Just 
as literacy is spread unevenly on the globe, so are radio sets (not count- 
ing the United States and Canada). Asia and Africa, with almost half 
the earth’s population, possess only 18 per cent of its radios. 

What makes this maldistribution particularly serious, is that precisely 
in the countries where it is most important to reach the people, it is 
virtually impossible to do so, owing to a scarcity of radio receivers. China, 
with around 460 million inhabitants, has a mere 850,000 radio sets. 
India, whose population is close to 400 million, has only 268,000 sets. 
There are only 250,000 radios in Turkey and 6,600 in Iraq. 

In the Far East, excluding Japan and Australia which are quite 
firmly in the American camp, there are 348 persons per radio set, and 
in the Near East the number is 530. Compare this to an average of about 
7 in Western Europe and 19 or 22 in Latin America.t And yet Asia is 
the crucial area, both in terms of the present and the future. It is the 
region of teeming and restless populations now in the process of social, 
military, and nationalistic upheavals. In Asia, quite conceivably, the free 
world may win or lose the future. 

There are possible methods to overtome the limitation of radio re- 
ceiving sets. One way to do so would be to manufacture large numbers, 
perhaps hundreds of millions, of cheap sets and drop them where they 


1 For an elaboration of these details see my article “Psychological Warfare 
and Foreign Policy” in The American Scholar, Spring 1951. Also World Com- 
munications, Press Radio Film, (UNESCO publication No. 700, May 1950). 
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would do most good. Since there is a scarcity of electricity in large parts 
of the world, such sets would have to be run by batteries, which would 
have to be supplied at regular intervals. The cost of such an operation 
would be considerable, but probably less than a single atom bomb. 


One of the serious weaknesses in the American political propaganda 
program is personnel. It is unfortunate that the whole operation has 
not been worked out by the foremost specialists in the general fields of 
political sociology, social psychology, history, cultural anthropology, and 
communications. A program of such magnitude and ultimate importance 
requires the constant skill and imagination of the ablest men possible 
to find. This has not been the case in Washington. The persons who 
run our political propaganda are not always the top specialists in their 
profession. 


In this connection, one must mention a widespread misconception. 
There exists in the United States the belief that Psychological Warfare 
or political propaganda is just the same as advertising. And Americans 
are supposed to be smart advertisers. All you need to do, far too many 
people in this country believe, is to hire a few high-pressure advertising 
executives and fast-talking public relations counsels, give them the green 
sign and, bingo, they will “produce the goods.” 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that political propaganda is 
not the same as selling soap or tissue paper. It is not a job for slick 
“operators.” We are dealing with a world revolutionary situation involv- 
ing races and cultures totally alien to what the hucksters are accustomed. 
This is no criticism of advertising and public relations men. They have 
their function inside the American economy and on the American scene. 
Some of their skills and gadgets, indeed, can be used in political pro- 
paganda on operating levels. But the world situation calls for different 
types of professionals. Political propaganda and warfare, a task of extra- 
ordinary complexity, require intellectuals, journalists, scholars, specialists, 
even political philosophers. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, the United States has taken no steps to 
train political propagandists or people to wage Psychological Warfare. 
This is a serious, but not yet fatal, omission. There should be in Wash- 
ington a high-level staff to set up and supervise a political and operational 
training center. Such an institution should, after severe screening and 
testing, recruit the ablest and most imaginative candidates regardless of 
age or sex, and train them both politically and technically. This is spe- 
cially important because all world-political signs indicate that we are in 
for a long conflict on ideological grounds, and one that will continue 
whether there is shooting or not. In fact, it would be wise to act on 
the assumption that even if a war should break out and should end in 
an American military victory, there will be a prolonged political after- 
math of global proportions. Postwar upheavals all over the world will 
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require the ablest, brightest and most skilled American political g. dance. 

A few serious considerations, however, must not be overlooked. As 
the present crisis deepens and the struggle between East and West be- 
comes more bitter, deep and involved, it will be seen how extensive a 
reliance the United States will have to place on its intellectuals. And 
here a grave problem will arise; in fact, it has arisen already. The ques- 
tion involved here is the role of intellectuals in American civilization. 

It is unfortunately true that there is a good deal of anti-intel- 
lectualism in the United States. Whether consciously or not, there exists 
a kind of distrust of long-hairs and high-brows. Americans tend to 
respect “‘practical” men and to disregard “theoretical” ones — despite 
the fact that all applied science and technology, which have made the 
United States rich and strong, is the product of “pure” scientists who, 
like Einstein, only use pencil and paper. 


Weaknesses of U.S. Propaganda 


One of the practices which American political propaganda must 
revise is the tendency to disregard the basic interests and outlooks of the 
foreign audiences to which it addresses itself. The American inclination 
is to assume that the United States has the whole truth and that what is 
good for America is good for everybody. Effective propaganda, however, 
must take into account the hopes, demands, and expectations, not of the 
propagandist but of the audience. Instead of telling a Malayan, for 
example, about the daily life of a worker in the Ford factory or a Turk 
about the Christmas spirit in America, it would be more fruitful to in- 
form him about his own plight and what the American democracy is 
ready to do for him. 

Ignoring the audience’s expectations leads to situations when prop- 
aganda boomerangs. Thus, during World War II, American Psy- 
chological Warfare in the field made the initial mistake, in its leaflets 
asking German troops to surrender, of describing American treatment 
of prisoners of war in glowing terms. Actually, the leaflets did not exag- 
gerate — but told the truth about how war prisoners were given good 
food, chocolate, cigarettes, etc. But the Germans, used to spartan rations 
and a severe existence, were convinced that the American leaflets were 
lying; they thought them “just propaganda.” Later, the surrender leaflets 
had to be scaled down to German expectations, so that they did not seem 
exaggerated. 

Similarly, American propaganda, even in Western Europe, fails in 
its effects when it describes — truthfully, to be sure — the gleaming 
kitchens, labor-saving devices, and assorted gadgets which the U.S. 
housewife has at her disposal. Since the overwhelming majority of 
European housewives could not possibly afford or even hope to possess 
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such equipment, the result is either disbelief or resentment. This is par- 
ticularly true in our propaganda to the Russians, whose standard of liv- 
ing is so low compared to that of the United States that they simply can- 
not conceive the vastness of the difference. Consequently, statements of 
American superior material civilization sound to the Russians as sheer lies. 
The Russians plainly cannot imagine that such things as a frigidaire in 
every urban home and a car in every worker's garage could possibly be 
true. 

Thus, even the most truthful statements can boomerang, if it is not 
geared to the range of the audience’s beliefs and experiences. This has 
been one of the serious weaknesses of American propaganda. 


American political propaganda has been marked by naiveté, much 
of it due to incorrect evaluation. Consider, for instance, the case of Asia 
with its tensions and ferments. Revolution surges on the mainland; 
restlessness stirs the coasts. ‘Here,’ Hanson W. Baldwin reported from 
the rim of Asia in The New York Times Magazine (December 24, 
1950), ‘are... peoples . . . preoccupied with their own primitive needs, 
resentful of the West, groping, confused, stirring — peoples emerging 
(but barely) from feudalistic societies.” Yet, despite warnings, we pre- 
tend not to understand what is happening in Asia. We act as if no 
social and nationalistic revolution were now convulsing that continent. 
We seem to ignore the fact that more than one billion people in Asia 
are full of actual or potential resentment against white people in general 
and the rich in particular. We fail to appreciate Asia’s age-old distrust 
of the big imperialist or capitalist powers that have exploited and 
humiliated Asians for generations. And yet, unless we take all this up- 
surge of hopes and fears into consideration, our propaganda becomes a 
mere exercise of the vocal chords. 

In Asia our problem is particularly acute because the Communists 
who are leading the social and nationalistic revolutions there, know how 
to talk the language of the resentful and the oppressed. In China espe- 
cially, Communist propaganda seems to be scoring in its systematic of- 
fensive against the United States. Recently, the Peiping Shih-Shih-Shou- 
tse (Current Affairs Journal), in an article entitled “How to Under- 
stand the United States,” proposed three basic propaganda lines: 

1. “Hate the United States, for she is the deadly enemy of the 
Chinese people.” 

2. “Despise the United States, for she is a rotten imperialist na- 
tion, the headquarters of reactionary degeneracy in the whole world.” 

3. “Look with contempt upon the United States, for she is a paper 
tiger and can be fully defeated.” 

This type of propaganda is an integral part of the larger campaign 
against the non-Communist world. To counter it successfully American 
Psychological Warfare must make the most careful and systematic ap- 
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praisal of the social forces and tensions at play in China and elsewhere. 
Mere preaching of freedom and democracy has practically no meaning 
in that situation. As Wendell Willkie remarked: 

“We must not expect Chinese ideas of personal liberty and 
democratic government to be exactly the same as ours. Some of their 
ideas may seem to us too radical, others may seem ridiculously archaic. 
We should remember that in their eyes some of our customs appear 
ridiculous and distasteful.” 

Propaganda in Asia, to be successful, must take into account Asian 
feelings and attitudes. Above all, it must be coordinated with proper 
policy. Such a policy can be built only on the fundamental Asian realities, 
among them the revolt against misery and the distrust of the white 
powers. In this connection, Americans should entertain no illusions. 
Both American policy and propaganda face grave handicaps in Asia. 
Americans, some of whom openly call certain people of Asia by such 
derogatory terms as “‘gooks’” and “chinks,” tend to underestimate their 
moral position among colored nations. Asians, indeed, believe that 
American racism — that is, mainly the treatment of Negroes — is much 
worse than it actually is. This writer heard Asian students say that “it 
is a well known fact” that during World War II the United States 
dropped the atom bomb on the Japanese because the latter were a yellow 
race and did not drop it on the Germans because they were white. 
“Everybody in Asia,” the students added, “knows that to be true.” 

The United States is in serious danger of losing what friends it 
still has in Asia, particularly India, if it does not propose a bold social 
program or support progressive leadership in that part of the world. 
Already grave mistakes have been made there — errors of policy which 
even the cleverest political propaganda cannot gloss over or easily cure. 
One thing is certain, in Asia the United States can no longer afford to 
lose time or to miscalculate action. 


Program for U.S. Propaganda 


What is true of Asia is, to a certain extent, also applicable to other 
parts of the world, including Western Europe, especially since the Ameri- 
can defeat of December, 1950, in Korea. But even before the Korean 
campaign, a good portion of European opinion was not on our side. 
Our political propaganda has not succeeded in dispelling European suspi- 
cions of the United States. An influential segment of Western Europe 
is socialist and Marxist, with a set of values and expectations quite dif- 
ferent from that of America. Many Europeans have a lively distrust of 
“capitalism.” That the American capitalist system is different from that 
of Europe is usually overlooked by those who assume, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, that capitalism is not a desirable economic way of life. 
Europeans, in other words, are generally not “sold” on America. 
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The Korean War has intensified the latent suspicion and fear of 
the United States among many Europeans. This is not necessarily due 
to Communist propaganda. Reports from Europe, published by such 
careful news-gatherers as Time and The New York Times, show doubts 
of American policy and leadership. In Britain, the Times reports (De- 
cember 16, 1950), there is a “strong feeling . . . that American military 
intelligence is about on the level of the Boy Scouts, and that, diplomati- 
cally, the United States is more emotional than realistic.” From Holland 
come accounts of worry over American “impulsiveness” and doubts 
whether the cool British ‘can stabilize the ‘emotional’ character of United 
States politics.” In Germany, American strength is seriously questioned ; 
in Austria, America “has lost great prestige.” As for France, the “de- 
cline in American prestige has been little short of disastrous.” As for 
Italy, The New York Times reports (December 7, 1950): 


“The 30 per cent of the Italian population that is sympathetic 
to communism already had such a low opinion of the United States 
that it could not grow worse. But even among the pro-American 
majority United States prestige, politically and militarily, has been 
severely damaged. Fears are reviving that the United States would not 
be able to prevent the occupation of Western Europe if the Soviet 
Union should march. Many persons now charge Washington with 
political incompetence and with ‘landing us in a mess.’ ” 


Even before Korea, there was developing in Western Europe a cur- 
rent of opinion that favored so-called ‘“‘neutralism.” This has been true 
particularly in France and Italy, where the people, having just gone 
through a war of immense destructiveness that left practically not a single 
family or home unspared, are sick at the thought of another conflict in 
the future. They know that war, no matter where or how it started, 
would be fought again on their soil. Hence even the talk of war arouses 
deep fears and antipathies, and it is safe to assume that any nation that 
starts World War III will earn undying hatred. 

In addition to this dread of war on the part of so many Europeans, 
there is also a feeling that no European nation outside of Russia is 
strong enough — or ever will be again — to resist attack or invasion. 
Hence the growing conviction in certain circles that Europe might as 
well declare itself neutral in the deepening conflict between East and 
West. This dangerous illusion of neutralism, which is a new form of 
defeatism, has affected even some conservative and basically anti-Com- 
munist groups, including clergy. 

Political propaganda cannot alter these fundamental feelings and 
fears; but to function at all, it must take them into full consideration. It 
must be based upon an awareness of Europe’s problems and position. A 
country like France, for example, has only five divisions as against a 
possible 200 Russian. Frenchmen know that the advance guard of Rus- 
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sian power is a mere 150 miles from their own frontier. The French, 
moreover, have neither war industry nor atom bombs nor an air force. 
France, like the rest of Western Europe, lies immediately and directly 
in the path of Soviet might; and, consequently, Frenchmen and other 
West Europeans are understandably cautious and timed. To quote the 
Paris newspaper Ce Matin: 

“France sees the American tamer face the Soviet bear in its cage. 

France does not doubt that the tamer will win in the end. Unfor- 

tunately, France is in the cage.” 


Political propaganda is in no position to change such realities. It 
can, however, explain and reassure. Used in coordination with high policy 
and sensible action, it could help to dispel the fog of distrust and the 
miasma of uncertainty. Mere broadcasts about how good and righteous 
our side is, and how unspeakably wicked the Communists are, will not 
do in this situation. 


A serious shortcoming of the American political propaganda pro- 
gram is the lack of a dramatic formulation of an overall ideal. America 
is a highly successful democracy in practice; and the “hows” and “whys” 
of free men at work and at play need to be expressed in terms that would 
stimulate the imagination everywhere. It is hard enough ordinarily for 
a democracy to wage Psychological Warfare, involving as it sometimes 
does the skating on the thin ice of truth and the cutting of moral corners. 
But without a general ideal of wide appeal to mankind, and without 
exciting leadership in Washington, a political propaganda campaign is 
in danger of being reduced to a mere exercise of salesmanship techniques. 

The best radio transmitters in the world and the most far-flung or- 
ganization of information specialists are no substitutes for policy and 
leadership. The Voice of America can only relay the words of men like 
Truman or Marshall, but it is up to the American leaders to supply the 
inspiring thoughts and the constructive lines of action, as did Secretary 
of State Acheson when, in his UN speech of September 20, he pro- 
posed that Korea be made a showcase of reconstruction and develop- 
ment. Another example of imaginative and positive policy was contained 
in President Truman’s San Francisco speech of October 17, when he 
pointed out that the United States has been guided by the revolutionary 
idea of human freedom and equality throughout its history, adding: 


“We are strong because we never stop working for better education 
for all our people, for fair wages and better living conditions, for 
more opportunities for business and better lives for our farmers. We 
are strong because of our social security system, because of our 
agricultural program. We are strong because we use our democratic 
institutions continually to achieve a better life for all the people of 
our country.” 


WORLD IMAGERY AND AMERICAN 
PROPAGANDA STRATEGY 


An Essay Toward Policy Research 


By Daniel Lerner 


For 300 years, America was the aggressive spokesman for a new and 
revolutionary idea in the world. During the past thirty years, the United 
States retreated to the ideological defensive. Today, the land of free and 
equal opportunity for all men appears, in much of the world, as spokes- 
man for special privilege and official doctrine. Our robust moral figure 
has become an emaciated ideological image and, while we flex the mighty 
muscles of our new material supremacy, this “intangible” dimension in the 
long-range balancing process of world politics may do us in. For America 
today, the ghost of “‘perfidious Albion” ought to be as vivid as the specter 
of communism. 

The phrase “perfidious Albion” reminds us that the power of 
imagery does not derive from truth or falsity. Indeed, we may postulate 
that no image is congruent with all the relevant facts about its object, 
but that every persistent image contains some “‘core of truth.” The power 
of imagery is rather that, whether true or false, it structures beliefs, 
polarizes sentiments, and guides actions. The image of “perfidious 
Albion” facilitated British decline because it predisposed peoples around 
the world to distrust British purposes and disavow British policies. 

On such a view, the deterioration of the American image in the world 
becomes a crucial matter for investigation. Such investigation might begin 
by raising certain questions to be answered by research: (1) What are 
the characteristics and consequences of the deteriorating American image 
in the world? (2) How can we investigate the behavior of world imagery 
more systematically? (3) What does study of the deteriorating American 
image suggest for a policy posture and propaganda strategy that will 
enable America once again to be heard in the world as the clear and 
resonant voice of a hopeful future? We wish to explore, in these pages, 
some suggestions with which systematic research on these questions would 
be concerned. 

What are the characteristics and consequences of the deteriorating 
American image in the world? Since we are concerned with the presumed 
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moral deterioration of a nation whose material power has been increasing, 
we might begin by reflecting on Lord Acton’s maxim: ‘Power corrupts.” 
Such a general proposition would appear to be relevant to power among 
nations as well as within nations. Three ideas expressed or implied by 
Acton on the corrupting influence of power seem relevant to the de- 
teriorating American image. These relate to: (1) concentration of power ; 
(2) constriction of purpose; (3) containment of policy. 

The tendency of power to become concentrated in the historical 
process has been observed by many writers, and the hypothesis is formu- 
lated most fully in the “iron law of oligarchy” articulated by Robert 
Michels.' Documentation on this view of recent political history, par- 
ticularly in the United States, is presented in Ostrogorski’s classic study of 
political parties. Veblen’s Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise 
suggested the form which power-concentration was taking in American 
economic life. The ordering of economic data to document this tendency 
in recent American history was done in another classic work, by Berle and 
Means, on The Modern Corporation and Private Property. A study which 
documented the same tendency with fuller reference to the sociopolitical 
correlates of concentrating economic control was Harry W. Laidler’s 
Concentration of Control in American Industry. \n America’s Sixty 
Families, Ferdinand Lundberg undertook to demonstrate in still more 
general fashion the concentration of power in American society. These 
and other studies were followed by Burnham’s Managerial Revolution 
which, with less intimate concern for detailed historical data, generalized 
the process to all modern countries in the Western World. The United 
States merely represented the concentration of domestic power in its most 
advanced stage. 

The concentration of international power in American hands has also 
been discussed by recent writers, particularly those who have analyzed the 
“bipolaring” tendency in recent world history. This process was clarified 
by William T. R. Fox’s essay on The Super-Powers. An important study 
still remains to be made which will demonstrate how the American hands 
in which international power has been concentrating are related to the 
American hands in which domestic power, according to the studies cited 
above, has concentrated. 

Such a study would be important because it is the widespread belief 
that these hands are the same, at home and abroad, which provides the 
rationale for the deterioration of America’s image in the world. It is clear 
that the epithets “dollar diplomacy” and ‘Wall Street,” although nowhere 
so devoutly incanted as in Russia, are not confined to Communists around 


1 Robert Michels, Political Parties: A sociological study of the oligarchical 
tendencies of modern democracy, (Glencoe, Illinois, 1949). See especially Part VI, 
chapter 2. 
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the world. Indeed, they have been heard on the lips of Americans with 
high purpose and without Moscow gold. The significance of these 
epithets, for our present speculations, is that they appear to be invariably 
associated with a marked disinclination to increase American power in 
world politics. 

This consequence of the belief that expanding American power 
abroad increasingly concentrates in the hands of the domestic business 
élite — the consequence that, since this process is disapproved, support for 
American power is denied — indicates the urgent need for investigating 
the grounds on which the disapproval is based. Our suggestion is that 
these grounds consist of variants of the general hypothesis that concentra- 
tion of power inevitably leads to constriction of purpose. That is, since 
any élite is homogeneous with respect to the interests of its members, 
increasing its power merely expands the scope and domain subjugated to 
these interests (which are presumed to be different, and usually anti- 
pathetic, to the interests of the non-élite masses). 

Such a belief has been directed with special force against the business 
élites in recent times. We scarcely need to remind ourselves of the wide 
acceptance around the world, in the past century, of Marx's charge that 
the state is the agency of the ruling class. Indeed, it is not the general 
form of this accusation against the “‘pre-historical” process that has evoked 
popular enthusiasm, but rather the particular version which declares the 
business élite to be the oppressor with whom people now living are con- 
cerned. Even were confidence in this proposition confined only to 
Marxists, the consequences would be momentous. For the Marxists 
have had, and continue to have, spectacular successes in convinc- 
ing or coercing millions of people around the world to act as if they 
considered this proposition to be true. The audience for this conviction, 
however, goes well beyond the registered converts to include those who 
derive no pleasure from the supremacy of the business élite. The audience 
thus includes disaffected members of the business élite itself—witness the 
importance of ‘‘intellectuals’” and “angels” in the growth of various anti- 
capitalist movements during recent decades. 


Failures of the Business Elite 


The decline of cohesion and self-confideace among leaders and 
spokesmen in the business élite appears to be a significant factor in the 
deterioration of its public image. Where the business élite fails to produce 
convincing evidence to the contrary, the proposition that they are incapable 
of guiding human affairs for any broader purpose than their private gain 
becomes increasingly self-evident. A mark of failure is that they come 
to talk less and less about their purposes. Instead of specifying the goals 
for which power is wanted — goals that match the desires of those from 
whom empowering consent is sought — they merely insist more and more 
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vigorously on their title to power. Insistence upon one’s legitimacy, rather 
than one’s purpose, seems to be associated historically with declining 
potency. 

Miriam Beard provides numerous examples of this process in her 
History of the Business Man. Indeed, her conclusion that business élites 
have not been able to maintain their supremacy over expanding domains 
is a generalization from these historical cases. On her analysis, preoccupa- 
tion with legitimacy is a particularly poignant sign of failure among the 
business élite, for their historic role has been to undermine the legitimacy 
of other élites in whose hands power traditionally had concentrated: “They 
stood for continuity, and he (the business man) stood only for change.” 
Business élites have prospered, Miss Beard is teliing us, through change 
and challenge. They have won power for themselves by undermining the 
motivational basis on which people traditionally gave their consent to the 
power of others — “by introducing temptations and doubts... .” In 
other words, by putting before people new values, goals, and purposes 
different from those in which they had been raised. 

It is the view of many students of recent history that the American 
business élite has been running out of ideas that tempt the masses of 
people in the world—and challenge them to activate desired changes. Miss 
Beard, though she is careful to state that the American business man is not 
inevitably bound to reenact the pattern of previous business élites, never- 
theless takes this view on historical grounds.* Brooks Adams reached a 
roughly similar conclusion through analysis of the institutions of power 
and purpose in the America around him at the turn of the century, 
although he put this in terms of a failure of ‘‘administration” (the opera- 
tional organization of purpose) .4 Veblen, too, came to this view through 
inspection of the economic behavior of the American élite. In the present 
decade, a group of intellectuals have discussed the alienation of power 
from purpose in terms of a “failure of nerve.”® 

The root of the matter, on this view, is the failure of business élites 
to develop inventiveness in social policy. The failure shows itself in 
ideological defensiveness and minimal goals — as occurs when we speak 
of “wars of survival” (instead of, say, ‘wars of liberation’) ; or when we 
simply enumerate them, in the current fashion, as War I, War II (‘‘and 
so on,” one seems invited to add). The failure shows itself, too, in the 
total identification of policy with methods for maintaining power — as 


2 Miriam Beard, A History of the Business Man, (New York, 1938), p. 5. 
3 Ibid., pp. 758-765. 

4 Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolution, which articulates for the 
modern epoch his earlier historical suggestion: “Wherever developed, the mercan- 
tile mind had always the same characteristic: it was unimaginative... .” The Law 
of Civilization and Decay, (New York, 1896), p. 162. 

5 See the recent files of Partisan Review. 
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occurs when major policy speeches offer concepts no more invigorating 
to the desirous of the world than “total diplomacy” and “‘situations of 
strength.” These remarks offer no comfort to the political adversaries of 
the late President or the present Secretary of State— since these adver- 
saries have exhibited no superior ingenuity in inventing new symbols of 
affirmation, but only greater diligence in rebroadcasting old ones. 

The constriction of purpose leads to a containment of policy. The 
course of America’s world policy in recent years indicates, indeed, that a 
“policy of containment” is a contained policy. That is, “‘containment”’ as 
a master-concept involves no purpose but the application of available 
power, no goal but the defense and maintenance of existing resources. 
This is the defensive policy of the “fat cat” —a policy distinguished by 
the absence of any other purpose than staying fat, whatever may happen 
to the skinny cats around the neighborhood. It is the cleavage to which 
such a public policy leads between élite and mass, between “vested in- 
terests” and “common man,” that Veblen had in mind when he wrote: 
“the fact of such a cleavage is painstakingly denied by spokesmen of the 
vested interests .. . . The kept classes and their stewards are inflexibly 
content to let well enough alone.” 


In world politics, the cleavage arises between “haves” and “have 
nots’ — whether the categories are applied to nations, as by Hitler, or 
whether they cross international lines to differentiate classes, as among 
the Marxists. In the current world struggle for power, the controversy 
has been organized around both sets of symbols: nation and class. Soviet 
propaganda strategy has been aggressive in that it has alternately, or 
simultaneously, identified the aspirations of the majority class in all na- 
tions with its own desires for increased power. There are varying estimates 
of the present and future success of this strategy.® But there seems to be 
agreement that this zs the strategy and that it is aggressive. Professor 
Lasswell expresses this view concisely: ‘The aim is to economize the 
material cost of world dominance.”? 


Against the vigorous and rousing slogans of Soviet propaganda, 
such phrases as “‘situations of strength” and “war of survival” lack 
resonance. The Soviet spokesmen seem convinced that the American 
business élite is incapable of producing ideas that will motivate and ac- 
tivate even the American people to support its leadership. Indeed, in his 
major pronouncement on the Korean War (as reported in The New 
York Times), Stalin based his forecast that the Americans would be 
driven out of Korea mainly on the estimate that “the American soldiers 
do not know what they are fighting for.” 


6 James Burnham, The Coming Defeat of Communism, (New York, 1949). 
7 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Strategy of Soviet Propaganda,” Proceedings of 
the Academy of Political Science (January 1951) XXIV, p. 226. 
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This is a current version of the historical view that business élites 
cannot unify large domains and massive populations under their leader- 
ship, because they are structurally incapable of producing that inven- 
tiveness in social policy which evokes the identifications and binds the 
loyalties of popular masses. On this basis, Soviet propaganda strategists 
exonerate “the American people” and concentrate their fire on “the 
American ruling classes and their official instruments.” This distinction 
is pointed out by Professor Barghoorn as basic to the image of world 
politics which Soviet propagandists have presented to their audience, for 
it enables them to identify a nation (United States) as Public Enemy 
Number One, while retaining on the side of the angels the class within 
that nation (‘the American people”) which is important to Soviet 
strategy. This provides the context for the image of current world 
politics whose diffusion is their central concern: 

“The thesis that the world is divided into two camps, one rep- 
resenting the rising forces of socialism and the other the (ideologi- 
cally) decaying but (militarily) aggressive forces of capitalism, has 
permeated all phases of Soviet propaganda and policy, both domestic 
and foreign since the summer of 1947.’8 

The Soviet propaganda and policy based on this line have scored 
notable successes in the period since 1947. It would appear, then, that 
the propositions leading to the deteriorating image of America — those 
associating with it the characteristics we have just reviewed as attributes 
of the American business élite — have constituted a persuasive deterrent 
on the readiness of people to accept American leadership. Since it is 
not granted by masses of the world population that our purpose is their 
purpose, it follows that our power is vot their power. This is, of course, 
the major consequence of a deteriorated moral image. 


The Literature of Imagery 


The question we raise now concerns the actual distribution of beliefs 
reflecting the deterioration of America’s image: How many people, of 
what types, in which countries, in fact believe that America’s only pur- 
pose is power, that such a purpose is the policy of a fat cat interested 
only in her own fleshpots, that this purpose is not their purpose? It is 
obvious that such views entail serious consequences for political behavior. 
It is equally obvious that the political behavior of a substantial majority 
among the world’s population is based on information no more concrete 
than imagery of this sort. This applies to mass communication societies, 
whose stupefying production of news items tends to reinforce current 
images; it applies also to societies less technologically advanced, where 


8 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Image and The United States, (New 
York, 1950), pp. 103-4, 
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communication is mainly oral and visual on a face-to-face basis. In both, 
but particularly in the latter, stereotypes provide the dimensions needed 
to make remote persons, places, and events seem “real” to people for 
whom only their own limited experience of daily life is vivid. 

The importance of imagery is obvious, however, only in general 
terms. When it comes to concrete questions about the distribution of 
specific beliefs among particular groups of people, we find that systematic 
data are sadly lacking. An initial problem is this: Whose beliefs do we 
want to know about? For many purposes, the belief held by popular 
masses are irrelevant (because uninfluential) and we need only to study 
the imagery which prevails among the élite — the legislators, bureaucrats, 
party leaders, and others who make the important decisions — as Nathan 
Leites recently has done in The Operational Code of the Politburo. Other, 
perhaps longer-run policy purposes require information on the content 
of popular imagery, such as Frederick Barghoorn has essayed to provide 
on Russian attitudes toward America. Here we wish to look particularly 
at the sources of information on mass attitudes and popular imagery. 
Available material on attitudes toward America comes from four main 
sources which we shall briefly review in turn: (1) individual commen- 
taries (2) opinion polls (3) attitude surveys (4) communications 
analysis. 

Commentaries by individual observers of American life, which in- 
clude many “observers” who never saw this country or any substantial 
number of its citizens, is the most abundant source of words about Amer- 
ica. Early in our national life it became routine for visitors from abroad 
to publish their opinions of America, and sometimes their observations, 
when they returned home. In more recent decades, the outpouring of 
opinions about America — as about most subjects of wide topical interest 
— has been greatly increased through the mass media. Journalists, broad- 
casters, film-makers have joined writers and speakers in diffusing an 
image of America among vast numbers of people. As Americans have 
grown more self-conscious, in recent years, they have added a dimension 
to this literature by reporting their own impressions of the impressions 
foreigners hold of us. Thus, André Visson reports on images of Ameri- 
ca among Western Europeans in As Others See Us. Professor Barghoorn 
reports his observations on the changing content of Russian imagery of 
Americans in The Soviet Image of The United States. 

This literature, while it is the most voluminous source of material, 
is also the most treacherous. Quite apart from such questions as whether 
Dickens’ report on us was malicious and Harriet Martineau’s trivial, the 
central methodological question is this: “What can we infer from the 
commentaries of such individuals about the opinions of America held 
by those wider populations that did not publish them?’ Clearly, even 
the most meticulous detailed investigation of such indirect indicators as 
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the reception of individual commentaries by reviewers, the size of their 
sales, the duration of their reputation, cannot provide a basis for confi- 
dent inferences about the wider range of public images of America. From 
the study of such individual commentaries — many of which have been 
assembled in convenient form by Commager, Nevins, Handlin, and others 
— we can get only some valuable indications of the changing configura- 
tion of beliefs through time which have transformed the American image 
among some people.® 

A second source of information on the American image among 
foreign peoples is the opinion poll. As a source, this is far more limited 
in time and scope than the commentaries of individual observers. 
Whereas individuals began to report their impressions of the American 
land and people as far back as Columbus, and more regularly since Cap- 
tain John Smith penned his True Relation of Occurrences in Virginia 
(published in London in 1608), regular polling of public opinion in 
foreign countries goes only as far back as 1935. Polling data is also 
limited in scope. Whereas an individual writing a book about America 
could allow his pen to roam over an endless variety of interesting ques- 
tions and take several hundred pages to present his answers, pollsters 
are more restricted in scope by the conditions and structures of their in- 
quiries. That is, their clients are interested in very many “immediate and 
practical” problems, so that questions designed to elicit images of America 
can be asked only occasionally and irregularly. Further, the form in 
which the great polling organizations usually report their data (“yes — 
no — don’t know”’) greatly restricts their scope, as compared with the 
free flowing and varied items on which the individual writer reports in 
detail. 


In compensation for these restrictions in time and scope, opinion 
polls are more systematic and reliable on the data which they do report. 
Since they deal with statistically determined samples, usually with known 
margins for error, they provide a sounder basis than do personal com- 
mentaries for inferences regarding the probable distribution of opinions 
in a total population. This remains true despite polemics against pollsters 
inspired by the “victory of Truman over Gallup” in 1948. Indeed, there 
are signs that the pollsters are moving toward putting their more system- 
atic and reliable techniques to work on questions of broader scope on 
such questions as “imagery,” with which social commentary and social 
research have been concerned.!® 


9 See: Henry S. Commager, ed., America in Perspective; Allan Nevins, ed., 
America Through British Eyes; Oscar Handlin, ed., This Was America. A collec- 
tion which inverts the perspective, revealing America self-images through views on 
Europe held by American writers, is Philip Rahv, ed., Discovery of Europe. 

10 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Obligations of the 1950 Pollster to the 1984 
Historian,” Public Opinion Quarterly (Winter 1950-51). 
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In the meantime, good use can be made of the polling data which 
have already been accumulated. These have recently been gathered, un- 
der the supervision of Hadley Cantril, into a inonumental compilation 
entitled Public Opinion 1935-36, which is surely the most massive collec- 
tion of opinion data available for any period of recorded history. Based 
on polling results gathered in sixteen countries, this volume is a fertile 
source of information on the opinions of people about each other and 
about the United States.'! This collection can be supplemented by the 
continuous and current data reported by the major polling organizations. 
Useful, too, are occasional special polls. The Common Council for Amer- 
ican Unity has reported results obtained on a questionaire answered by 
“1702 qualified observers of opinion” on Exropean Beliefs Regarding 
the United States. In 1948, Time magazine reported an international 
poll — “‘the first full-scale survey of public opinion that has ever been 
attempted in ten free countries around the globe’ — under the title 
Where Stands Freedom? Other valuable materials are produced by our 
own and other governments, and by various agencies of the UN." 


Other Literature of Imagery 


A third source of information on the prevailing images of America 
is the attitude survey through prolonged interviews and observation. 
Properly employed, this source combines the concrete and individual 
variety of the personal commentary with the sampling structure of the 
contact poll of opinions — but without the excessive unreliability of the 
former or the excessive restrictedness of the latter. The classic study of 
attitudes toward America based mainly on prolonged interviews is that 
by Thomas and Znaniecki of The Polish Peasant.\4 By interviewing Polish 
immigrants in this country, together with observation of their behavior 
and scrutiny of personal documents, they were able to reconstruct the 
images of America which prevailed among them before they came to 
this country and to trace the conditions of life, after they had settled 
here, under which these images changed. 

Recent and current attitude surveys, using prolonged interviews and 
questionnaires “‘structured” around open-ended questions, have revealed 


11 This writer’s review of this volume, to be published in the forthcoming 
(June 1951) issue of American Sociological Review, suggests several types of re- 
search which could be based on the data in Public Opinion 1935-46 (Princeton, 
1950). 

12 Obtainable from Common Council For American Unity, Willkie Memorial 
Building, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18. 

13 See, for example, The World Audience for America’s Story, Department of 
State Publication 3485 (April 1949). 

14 W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, 2 v. (New York, 1927). 
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some dimensions and distributions of beliefs about America among ° 
various peoples of the world. The Bureau of Applied Social Research 

at Columbia University is currently analyzing the data gathered over the 

past several months in a survey of attitudes in ten Middle-Eastern coun- 

tries. Systematically included in each interview schedule was a cluster 

of questions concerning native attitudes toward foreign countries, includ- 

ing the United States. From these interviews can now be reconstructed 

prevailing images of America that will be clear in outline and rich in 

detail. 

A fourth main source of relevant data is the content of public com- 
munications in a given country. Techniques for the systematic analysis 
of communication content have been developed, in the past decade, which 
give us more precise measures than were possible earlier. Particularly 
noteworthy is the method of Content Analysis developed by Harold D. 
Lasswell and his associates.15 Their exploratory study of symbol fluctua- 
tions in the élite press of several countries during the same years — re- 
ported as a “World Attention Survey” — opened a new avenue of in- 
quiry into world political imagery.'® These leads have been extended in 
Content Analysis studies under the RADIR pr.ject of the Hoover In- 
stitute and Library at Stanford University.!* 

The content analysis of mass media gives us no direct data on the 
distribution of beliefs about America among a total population. Such 
evidence comes from polling and interviewing representative samples of 
the population whose beliefs we wish to find out. What analysis of media 
content does give us is a more precise account of the beliefs held by in- 
fluential segments of a population — the policy makers whose decisions 
determine the behavior of a nation or group of nations, the spokesmen 
who interpret and justify policy decisions, the communicators who transmit 
the news and views which shape beliefs throughout the community. It 
is this distinctive contribution which makes Content Analysis a welcome 
addition to the armory of research techniques for acquiring and evaluat- 
ing the information on which rational policy — that is, decisions which 
maximize the probability that we shall attain our goals — must be based. 

What have we learned about the world image of America through 
the use of such research techniques? What do these findings reveal for 
American propaganda strategy? It is to some tentative suggestions on 
these questions that we turn our attention in our concluding remarks. 


15 Harold D. Lasswell, Nathan Leites, et al, Language of Politics (New York, 
1949). 

16 Harold D. Lasswell, “The World Attention Survey,” in The Analysis of 
Political Behavior (New York, 1948). 

17 See forthcoming publications in the RADIR Symbol Series, published by 
The Hoover Institute, and particularly the introductory volume in this series: 
Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, and Ithiel Pool, The Comparative Study of 
Symbols. 
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It would be foolhardy to attempt to present, in the narrow com- 
pass of these few pages, a review of the massive data from the various 
sources we have just discussed. Systematic analysis of these data would 
require several hundred pages. We wish only to mention several tenta- 
tive propositions concerning the American image which have emerged 
from study of substantial segments of the data, and the policy recom- 
mendations which they suggest, as an indication of the need for more 
systematic and detailed ‘‘policy research.” 


Beliefs and Deterioration 


The deterioration of the American image seems to be associated 
frequently with the following beliefs (among others) about American 
policies, practices, and people: 

(1) That America dominates by naked power. This view is ex- 
pressed frequently with reference to American Cold War policy. It 
seems related to the belief that in her struggle with Soviet Russia for 
world power, the United States is ruthless in presenting people with no 
alternative but “With us or against us!” It seems to be held most in- 
tensely by people whose fear of another world war is greater than their 
fear of expanding Soviet power. Accordingly, it appears widely among 
lower-status urban groups, workers, employees, housewives. Among these 
and other groups it is associated with the view that American policy is 
directed by the ruthless capitalists, Big Business, and Wall Street. 

(2) That America has no purpose but self-interest. This view is 
often expressed as skepticism concerning American motives in giving 
Marshall Plan and Point Four aid, the “real” purpose being to ‘yoke’ 
recipients to the American drive for power. Such beliefs occur among 
the politically “enlightened,” and among less sophisticated people who 
have been frightened by the intensified bipolarization of world politics 
in recent years. (Among Communists and their cohorts, the “real” pur- 
pose is to prepare cannon fodder for the war by which American im- 
perialists plan to gain for themselves world supremacy.) Among those 
less informed or less interested in world politics, this view is frequently 
personalized: the Americans have no purpose but self-interest; they are 
wholly engrossed in the search for money and profit; the only scale of 
values by which they appraise events is the gold standard. The symbol 
of “dollar diplomacy” is current among those who hold this general view. 

(3) That America is unqualified for world leadership. This view 
has many variants. Among the politically-initiated, it often takes the 
form that American experience in world politics 1s too recent and limited 
to have developed an adequate tradition of wise statesmanship in world 
policy formation. Sometimes this view is extended by the comment that 
the development of such a tradition in America is unlikely in view of 
the dominance of the violent domestic party politics over consideration of 
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world affairs, with the consequence that American foreign policy is too 
“unstable,” “capricious,” and “unreliable” a basis for world leadership, 
since friends and allies cannot plan on this basis with confidence. Among 
intellectuals, the emphasis is often on American cultural deficiency: no 
great thinkers, only public relations men; no scientists, only technicians; 
no arts, only gadgets. The inference is that such a “coca-cola culture” 
(or “chewing gum civilization”) cannot possibly provide adequate leader- 
ship for peoples of vastly superior traditions and wisdom. 

We make no assertions here concerning the precise distribution of 
these beliefs. We do say, however, that these beliefs appear to be fairly 
widespread among our actual and potential allies in current world politics. 
We are also inclined to say, although we have no conclusive evidence on 
this point, that these beliefs are more widespread in 1951 than they 
were in 1946 or 1939 or earlier. 

Assuming these tentative statements to be true, what do they indicate 
for American propaganda strategy? This depends upon the way we 
evaluate the consequences of these beliefs. It is quite possible to judge 
their chief significance to be that numerous and various people in the 
world do not /ke us. Naturally such a feeling would be unpleasant for 
us and might lead us to conclude that the chief objective of American 
propaganda should be to change their tastes. That is, the main task of 
American propaganda should be to make foreigners “understand” us — 
for, as is well known, understanding leads to friendship. By “projecting 
American life,” by honestly portraying us in our normal situations at 
home, work, and play, we can bring these people to see what decent 
folks we are and how deserving of their affection. 

On the other hand, we may evaluate these findings in quite a dif- 
ferent way. We may take their chief significance to be, not that people 
dislike us, but that they déstrust us. On this evaluation, it is no longer 
their tastes, but their jvdgments, which primarily concern us. This indi- 
cates a quite different task for our propaganda abroad: to persuade those 
people, not that we are likeable, but that we are reliable; not that we 
merit their affection, but that we merit their confidence. This may call 
for a propaganda strategy more relevant and more realistic than “‘project- 
ing American life.” On such an evaluation of our data, we will not focus 
our propaganda effort on showing that we do not have a “coca-cola cul- 
ture” or that such a culture is really quite loveabie. We will concentrate 
on demonstrating that our culture is capable of producing responsible 
world leadership, that our purposes go beyond self-interest to encompass 
the interests of all those who share our goals, that our power is guided 
by our purposes (and not merely by the tendency of naked power to in- 
crease its domain and concentrate its control in the manner we discussed 
earlier in this paper). 

Such a propaganda strategy is not simple. It depends, first and 
above all, upon a correspondence between what we say and what we do. 
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If we wish to persuade people that we have shared purposes and common 
goals, then we must act as if this proposition is true as well as say re- 
peatedly that it is true. We must not only say what we mean, but do 
what we say. We must define in our present actions the future goals 
toward which we are moving. For it is only in this way that we can 
spread confidence in our reliability. Rational judgments as to reliability 
are always made, whether by the unlearned man-in-the-street or the most 
sophisticated statistician, on the record of past behavior. We consider 
statements of intention from any source to be reliable when such state- 
ments in the past normally have been confirmed by subsequent behavior. 


Imagery and Policy Research 


To base a propaganda strategy upon the appeal to judgment, which 
is presumably rational in part, does not imply ignorance of the strong 
irrational components which figure in human responses. A democratic 
government, founded on the basis of freely-given consent and policy by 
consensus, usually has no other choice. A propaganda strategy of sys- 
tematic irrationality, which necessarily entails reliance upon coercion to 
reinforce consensus, has been characteristic of tyrannies throughout his- 
tory. The record does not demonstrate that such a strategy invariably 
has led to conspicuous success. 

American propaganda has not, in the recent past, been guilty of a 
strategy of irrationality. It does appear to have been guilty, at times, of 
a strategy of irrelevance. While this may be less reprehensible morally, 
it is no less ineffectual politically. The recommendation here emphasized 
is that our propaganda strategy become increasingly relevant — by dis- 
covering the grounds of belief on which our policies fail to win acceptance 
among the people of the world, by analyzing the influence of rejection 
of our words upon rejection of our ideas (that is, the resistance to our 
policies derived from deterioration of our image among world élite and 
masses), and by acting on this information in the future. 

The study of world imagery, and its interpretation for policy 
guidance, poses complex problems. Every image involves at least four 
dimensions: how the Self views the other, how other views Self, how 
Other views Other, how Self views Self. This interactive process may 
be schematized as follows: 

Self })>—> Other 


Self <—€ Other 
Foreign images of America thus reveal much about the images these 
foreign peoples have of themselves. In Europe, as in Asia, the public 
image of the business man has not included the dimension of responsi- 
bility for public welfare. It has been assumed that the domain of busi- 
ness was private profit, and the exclusion (or limitation) of business 
responsibility and power in public affairs was taken for granted by 
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political opinion on the right as well as the left. Among intellectuals, 
bureaucrats, and gentry — as well as proletarians and agrarians — the 
business man was not a person to be consulted seriously on the intel- 
lectual and moral problems of policy formation. This tradition accounts 
for much of the suspicion, abroad, of the influence exerted by the Ameri- 
can business élite on policies which affect their national, class, and per- 
sonal interests. 

The excessive self-deprecation to which many Americans are led 
upon exposure to hostile images of themselves among other peoples in- 
dicates a view of Self toward Self that also affects the evaluation of 
imagery for policy. Policy research, in short, will have to take account 
of the multidimensional character of imagery as a guide to action. Policy 
thinking, here as elsewhere, is configurative. It is to the encouragement 
of policy research and policy thinking along such lines that we have 
directed this essay.18 


18 For further indications on the meaning and method of policy thinking and 
research, see Harold D. Laswell and Daniel Lerner, Les “Sciences de la Politique” 
aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 1951). American edition forthcoming under title The Policy 
Sciences: Recent Developments in Scope and Method (Stanford University Press). 
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PROPAGANDA AND THE FORMULATION 
OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


By Mary Watkins 


The government of the United States has at its disposal four instru- 
ments for the implementation of its foreign policy decisions: diplomacy, 
economic measures, war, and propaganda. Of the four, propaganda is 
unique; it is directed not only at foreign nations, but also to the domestic 
population, in whose name the policy has been formulated. 

Since the government is, in American political beliefs, the agent 
of the people, policy decisions may be subjected at any time to popular 
discussion and questioning. But foreign policy decisions do not encourage 
the use of the methods of full public review that are employed to arrive 
at domestic policy decisions. The conditions under which present inter- 
national relations operate — negotiations between the totalitarian East 
and the democratic West in a Cold War — emphasize this fact. If the 
Western nations were to delay all foreign policy decisions until consensus 
emerged from domestic debate, Russia and the Soviet bloc would possess 
great advantages of flexibility and speed. On the other hand the gov- 
ernment can initiate only those policies for which there will be public 
support. Therefore, the State Department attempts to influence public 
attitudes toward foreign policy; it directs propaganda to the American 
public. 


However, government propaganda is but one of many factors (and 
still one of the least influential) contributing to the formation of Ameri- 
can public opinion on foreign policy. Nevertheless, it is subjected to 
more careful scrutiny than propaganda from other sources. State De- 
partment propaganda to the American public first passes through a very 
important intermediary stage in which various interest groups and private 
individuals in mass communications select the material that will pass 
through the channels they control. Initially, they select the government 
propaganda for foreign policy which will pass on to the public. Secondly, 
they determine the form and interpretation given to the material, and 
place it in competition with other subject matter, as well as with prop- 
aganda coming from other sources. 
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In formulating foreign policy, the State Department must operate 
under two conflicting pressures: diplomacy demands that, when the oc- 
casion arises, the government be able to state clearly the policy of the 
nation; and democracy demands that important policy decisions be made 
only with the approval of the people. But even if American public 
opinion on foreign policy were broadly based and well-informed, the 
necessary compromise between the demands of diplomacy and those of 
democracy would provoke tension within the government. The “‘policy 
education”! program of the government (the domestic propaganda opera- 
tion), can not eliminate (but may possibly alleviate) the excesses of strain 
under which the foreign policy of a democracy functions. From a prac- 
tical viewpoint, the purpose of the domestic propaganda function is 
preventive. It attempts to ensure that the public will not reject or ac- 
cept a policy for short-sighted, highly emotional, and therefore unstable, 
reasons. Its purpose, from a philosophical viewpoint, is remedial. If 
the public does understand a policy, its rejection or acceptance of the 
policy may be based upon an appraisal of relevant facts. However, an 
education campaign by itself will not assure the defeat of emotion by 
reason. Propaganda about foreign policy decisions may, nevertheless, 
build a better informed public opinion. 

Although public opinion refers to the existence of attitudes held 
somewhat generally by the majority, that majority is not necessarily the 
source of opinion. Furthermore, if the majority do not feel the need 
for information, or for expressing an opinion, public opinion on a given 
issue may well be minority opinion. A body of information and attitudes 
endemic to, and transmitted by, the culture of a nation is the foundation 
of public opinion. Because it is both general and related to the past, the 
cultural heritage furnishes insufficient answers to questions posed by 
current issues. Those members of a group who feel most personally 
involved in an issue will always wish to influence the attitudes of those 
who are less interested. Thus public opinion results in part from success- 
ful attempts of specially interested minorities to influence the less in- 
terested majority. (When the majority suddenly feels personally involved, 
but possesses insufficient information and attitudes applicable to the new 
situation, the influence of the minorities increases.) 

If the formation of American public opinion on foreign policy is 
judged by the above criteria, it appears particularly susceptible to attempts 


1 The term “policy education” is used by Lester Markel, in Public Opinion 
and Foreign Policy (New York, 1949), for the domestic propaganda operation. 
As a journalist, Mr. Markel is unwilling to champion anything but a campaign of 
information, the facts, the truth. Since this term is dependent upon a subjective 
definition of information, it will not be used in this article. ‘Propaganda’ as used 
by the author, denotes all material, whatever its relations to the ‘‘truths,” which is 
released to support official policy. 
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at influence by specially interested minorities. Mainly Anglo-Saxon 
liberal tradition in origin, the American culture is naturally the result of 
changes in that tradition caused by American history. The unique fact 
about American history is that, during the nineteenth century, those 
issues commanding public attention were domestic matters. As a con- 
sequence of this abnormal development (which coincided with the period 
of greatest physical and political growth), the American people developed 
a cultural tradition of assumed moral superiority and a seemingly con- 
sciously chosen isolation. Europe, then the center of international rela- 
tions, was a great physical and time distance removed from the growing 
United States. Since the country was capable of continental expansion 
virtually unchallenged by European powers, vast natural resources came 
into American possession. Although the development of American self- 
sufficiency through the utilization of these resources was due in large 
part to European (notably English) investment, the majority of Ameri- 
cans were unaware of this fact. And patriotic fervor, misinterpreting the 
reasons for success in the wars of independence, was reinforced in its 
belief in American invincibility by wars against weaker enemies — 
Mexico and Spain. This cultural tradition grew unchallenged until 
World War I. 


Challenge to Tradition 


Now, twentieth-century events are effectively challenging this tradi- 
tion. Physical isolation has been destroyed by the technology of modern 
transportation while modern methods of communication have helped to 
eliminate the ‘‘psychological isolation” of the United States from any 
part of the world. Modern American industry must import 61° critical 
raw materials; other areas are dependent upon American exports. Per- 
haps the memory of the sudden attack upon Pearl Harbor, combined 
with the present fact of Russian aggressive intentions, is the most dramatic 
factor altering American attitudes about participation in international af- 
fairs. After World War II, although the United States did attempt an 
unrealistic program of disarmament, it did not renounce the rest of the 
world as it had after World War I. Instead, it plunged into international 
affairs and is now rebuilding its force-in-being, which is considered nec- 
essary to negotiations with the Soviet Union on an equal basis. 

During the twentieth century, three outstanding political phenomena 
seem to have influenced American public opinion on foreign policy. 
Their international implications have greatly increased the number of 


2 Circular 4, Army-Navy Munitions Board, List q, January 14, 1946. The im- 
portance of strategic raw materials has increased since partial mobilization began, 
following the attack in Korea. 
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private citizens following the conduct of international relations with 
more than a superficial interest. Fascism and communism challenge 
democratic theory; global warfare makes neutrality difficult, if not im- 
possible; the shift of international affairs from a European-dominated 
orientation to wider participation has created conditions acceptable to 
the ‘Europe-rejecting” American mind. 

The American decisions to participate in the two World Wars were, 
in both cases, slow and unwilling. Essentially, they reflect a gradual 
acceptance by Americans of the new role of the United States in inter- 
national affairs. However, since the implications of this role have not 
yet been generally accepted, nineteenth-century attitudes toward American 
foreign policy have an appeal—a rather dangerous fantasy-appeal — 
based upon concepts of international relations developed during a cen- 
tury of isolation. Although continuing isolationist sentiment frequently 
permits distortion of the present realities of the world role thrust upon 
the United States, the transition through which the country is now going 
is one of profound change in which attitudes formed for over a century 
are being altered. It is necessarily slow. But although the change is 
slow, the pressure of immediate events is not. 

Traditionally, negotiations between states have been conducted by 
officials empowered to represent and commit in advance the foreign 
policy of their government. American conduct of diplomacy has brought 
an important modification to this conception. Because of the basic mis- 
trust of government power felt by the authors of the Constitution, power 
in the federal government was divided and balanced between the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judiciary. Although the division of authority be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches was originally designed to 
encourage cooperation rather than conflict in the making of foreign policy, 
it has in fact resulted in a power battle between the two. The Senate, by 
constitutionally granted authority, and the House, through its control 
Over appropriations, possess a power potentially equal to that of the 
President. American officials conducting negotiations, or speaking in 
the name of the United States, do not always wholly represent the gov- 
ernment, therefore, since any commitments they make without congres- 
sional approval may be negated subsequently by either direct or indirect 
methods. 

Most foreign policy decisions originate with the executive, although 
it is possible for Congress, through joint resolutions, to make binding 
policy decisions. At present, there are two situations, between which it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish, in which the Administration’s 
foreign policy will be challenged.* The difference lies in one challenge 


3 A third challenge to Administration foreign policy is possible and has oc- 
curred occasionally in American history. This challenge occurs when a projected 
foreign policy is constitutionally sound, but in Congressional opinion, detrimental 
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being made by Congress as a body, the other by the opposition party in 
Congress. Should the Congress feel that the Administration is usurping 
legislative power, it will challenge policy on constitutional grounds. On 
the other hand, should it seem that the policy is either misunderstood 
or beyond the scope of existing information held by the general public, 
the opposition party (with the support of politically-alienated members 
of the majority) will challenge the policy on political grounds. In either 
case the ensuing debate will limit the policy, determine how far the 
Administration can go. (It will also cause delay and supply other gov- 
ernments with information they would not otherwise receive.) The first 
challenge is a more legitimate one; foreign policy partakes of both the 
executive and the legislative functions. To eliminate later unnecessary 
conflict, the Administration and the Congress should cooperate in the 
policy planning stages. The second challenge is highly questionable and 
partakes of irresponsibility. So long as the majority of the public has 
an inadequate understanding of the issues involved in foreign policy 
decisions, however, the opposition party will be tempted to challenge 
foreign policy for domestic political advantage. 


Formulation of Opinion 


Whatever the reason for the legislative challenge, public opinion 
on foreign policy usually takes shape as the result of debate stimulated 
by conflicting attempts, by the Administration and the opposition party 
in Congress — each with its train of supporters — to convince the public. 
(Public opinion may also be affected by events as such, but since the 
two branches of government respond to events, reaction follows the same 
pattern.) The conflict is resolved in the “public arena.” There, the 
Administration and the Congress attempt to influence the attentive pub- 
lic, who are self-restricted to those who have a pre-existing disposition 
for or against the policy. The attentive public are the specific audiences 
reached by opinion content of mass communications, and the interested 
members of specialized groups. Since this public possesses political power 
sufficient to influence the success of a given policy, propaganda is directed 
toward it. 

A certain number of culturally acquired opinions and attitudes are 
held generally by all people. Acquired mostly in elementary and sec- 





to national welfare. This challenge is not partisan and reflects a fundamental 
cleavage between the Administration and the general public, represented by 
Congress. 

4 Since party discipline is at best none too strong in the United States, and 
the State Department has no political significance when judged by the amount of 
patronage it controls, there will always be a certain number jumping party lines, 
depending upon the foreign policy issue, 
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ondary school, they are the foundation upon which all public opinion 
is built. Any additional attitudes must be related to the general value 
system taught in the schools (and to a lesser extent in the home and 
church). Upon this foundation is set a superstructure of information 
furnished by mass communications and private groups. This informa- 
tion is learned because of interest and self-identification with the organi- 
zation or individual furnishing the information. Any desire for further 
information is based upon a feeling of necessity. 

A sudden need for public information on foreign policy has arisen 
today. In the twentieth century, international relations are approaching 
a stage in which peoples, not governments, interact with one another. 
The foreign policy of a nation vitally affects all its citizens, economically 
in cases not involving all-out conflict, physically in total warfare. More- 
over, global communications contribute more to heightening existing 
tensions than to strengthening the universal desire for peace and in- 
creased human welfare. The result is a widespread feeling of insecurity 
and the demand for a positive solution. 

The widespread feeling of need for this information suddenly has 
arisen because the foreign policy of the Administration has been chal- 
lenged by a coalition of a sufficient number of the opposition party and 
of the majority party to approximate a majority of Congress. To meet 
this need for an opinion — a need which has highly emotional over- 
tones produced by the threat of World War III — material is being fur- 
nished by private interest groups and mass communications, and by the 
attentive public. (The latter acquires its opinion from the first two.) 
This material contains both information and propaganda — the distinc- 
tion being, in most cases, subjective. According to Lester Markel, propa- 
ganda contains 1) opinions not labelled as opinions, 2) selected, slanted, 
and partial facts, and 3) non-facts presented as facts — all with the 
purpose of convincing. Information programs furnish only facts, or 
opinions labelled as opinion — to educate the audience. But campaigns 
in which only propaganda or only educational material is used are the 
exception ; most material contains both. Although the American moralistic 
rejection of propaganda is based upon slanted content, the danger lies 
more in the psychology of human thought. The success of propaganda 
material in either convincing or educating depends upon the mind of the 
person perceiving the message. 

In the complex organization of modern society no one individual 
is self-sufficient. Not only must people depend upon others for many 
of their basic needs — the high degree of specialization required in 
any one field necessitates an ignorance of other fields. Since this is con- 
trary to the simpler pattern of adjustment to the environment, the Ameri- 
can individual is continually frustrated by his dependence upon others, 
and by his ignorance of how those others manage the concerns upon 
which he depends. His frustration at not understanding the subject mat- 
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ter is then transferred to anger at the presumed failures of those upon 
whom he depends. However, American democratic tradition injects into 
this pattern a contradictory complication. All men, by this tradition, are 
experts in political affairs; ignorance of this specialized field is not rec- 
ognized. Therefore, many persons, without necessary information, con- 
sider themselves competent to judge government policy. A part of the 
public will seek information on proposed policies and, through a sense 
of civic responsibility, will pass judgment after understanding the issues 
involved. Another part of the public will abdicate its political right be- 
cause it does not feel concerned, or because it is confused upon exposure 
to conflicting views. The rest of the public will judge long-term policy 
on a short-term basis, all the while feeling frustrated and angry at in- 
ability to grasp complexities in a short time. 

Without the existence of widely held, adequate knowledge, or with 
only a general awareness of policy problems, a sudden need for an opinion 
will compel the public to select simplified, condensed material. This 
tendency is characteristic of present opinion formation on foreign policy. 
After selecting inadequate information, the public also tends to believe 
the information sufficient to judge an issue which has many implica- 
tions. Short-term thought takes small effort, little time, and ignores 
the complexities. Long-term thought is not only difficult — it must 
also be calm, slow, and considered. Because the present characteristics 
of the psychology of American opinion on forcign policy are closer to 
short-term thought, foreign policy-makers have been brought into the 
field of opinion formulation. The Administration can be challenged on 
the basis of misinformation construed as information. Needing public 
support for policies about which the public is inadequately informed, 
the State Department feels compelled to add its propaganda voice to the 
babel of ready-made opinion directed at the public. 


Official Propaganda 


If the domestic propaganda function of the State Department is 
continually restricted in four important ways, it will not be considered 
a dangerous challenge to a democratic form of government and will be 
tolerated, if not encouraged, by other power nucleii in American society. 
The first restriction is that the government should arrive at policy deci- 
sions being propagandized by means of rational thought resulting from 
the possession of specialized information. The second is that opinion 
leaders outside the government — important members of the opposition 
party and private individuals who influence opinion — are given a ra- 
tional and complete explanation of the policy, which they may challenge. 
Third, the governmental attempt to inform the public must compete 
with propaganda material of the Congressional opposition and private in- 
terest groups. And, as the,very important fourth qualification, a long- 
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range program of education on international relations — a program be- 
yond the control of the government — should be encouraged. Underly- 
ing these restrictions is the limitation that the government does not con- 
trol any of the channels of communication. 

The attention and approval of the interested public, whose size and 
quality varies, depending upon the issue, is sought through the personal 
channel of pressure groups and the impersonal one of mass communica- 
tions. Prestige figures who act individually, rather than as members of . 
any particular group, are a third source of opinion. These three categories: 
pressure groups, mass communications, and prestige figures, interact 
among themselves as both source and recipient of opinion. They also 
interact with the government in a rather complex manner: sometimes 
originating policy through the government, sometimes being recipient of 
policy or propaganda, sometimes acting as intermediary for propaganda. 

Once official propaganda has passed those who control the channels 
of communications, it reaches the more attentive public. Here the prin- 
ciple of “‘self-selection,”> limits the effect of propaganda even among 
those who are the attentive public. Furthermore, although propaganda 
would thus seem to be more effective concerning new issues, the propa- 
ganda material goes through a channel which has a malleable audience 
conditioned by previous issues to accept opinions presented. As a result, 
the first opinion on the new issue which reaches the attentive public 
comes from the acceptable source. People are not likely to switch to a 
competing, previously less satisfying source for an opinion on one new 
issue. A successful propaganda program, therefore, must not restrict 
its message to the existing specialized audience, but should seek to 
enlarge the attentive public. 

Within the executive branch of the government, foreign policy deci- 
sions may be made by such agencies as the White House Staff, the Na- 
tional Security Council, or the Policy Planning Staff of the State De- 
partment. Official announcement of these decisions is usually made by 
the President, the Secretary of State, one of the Assistant Secretaries, or 
by the Press Secretary. The propaganda function, however, does not exist 
unless more than a simple announcement is made. Should the Adminis- 
tration feel that a projected policy decision, or a present policy, needs 
clarification for public understanding, it undertakes a certain amount of 
propagandizing. On the executive level, propagandizing consists of “trial 
balloons,” “leaks” to the press, key speeches to private interest groups, 
and informal, personal contacts with important opinion leaders outside 
the government. The continuing propaganda operation, on the other 


5 “Self-selection,” a term originated by Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld of Columbia 
University, refers to the tendency of persons to expose themselves only to views 
which they have already accepted. e 
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hand, is conducted by the Office of Public Affairs and the Special Assist- 
ant for Press Relations of the State Department. 

While executive propaganda is the more dramatic and colorful 
operation, the work of the Office of Public Affairs, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, that of the Press Office, promises more positive results. The domes- 
tic functions of the Office of Public Affairs are to survey public opinion 
and to try to influence future opinion. Its public opinion surveys are 
used in policy planning and will not be discussed in this article. In its 
propaganda function, the Office employs two methods. The Division of 
Publications reaches a small, specialized audience through official State 
Department publications: the Department of State Bulletin, reports, and 
pamphlets. The importance of this audience lies in its role of inter- 
mediary between the government and the public. Most readers of State 
Department publications are key figures in the press and private interest 
groups, professors, authors, and students. The Division of Public Liaison 
reaches a wider, but still limited, audience. Private interest groups which 
wish to study foreign policy questions receive special attention from the 
Department, since their opinion constitutes highly effective public opinion. 
Material for study and discussion is furnished to the groups and arrange- 
ments are made for Department members to attend their conferences. 
When requested, the Department sends speakers to explain foreign policy 
questions. Public Liaison works with non-governmental foreign policy 
organizations such as the Foreign Policy Association, on an informal 
basis in regional programs. This Division also answers all letters writ- 
ten to the Department about present foreign policy. 

The Special Assistant for Press Relations handles the relations of 
the Department with the daily newspapers. This propaganda operation 
could be as effective as those of the Office of Public Affairs, but at 
present is failing to produce results, Since the State Department must 
depend upon the mass media to reach a broadly based audience, it re- 
leases a steady stream of background information, interpretive material, 
and information from the field — most of which is never published or 
broadcast, except by columnists and commentators. Because the criteria 
of drama and “news” determine priority of content in mass communica- 
tions, the private individuals who control the media discard such un- 
dramatic material. Moreover, because it necessarily suggests an opinion, 
interpretive material violates the traditions of straight news reporting 
paid lip service by all the media and maintained by the large majority. 

The failure of the Department’s press relations seems due te both 
administrative and policy deficiencies. Administratively, the shortcoming 
is a lack of coordination. Much of the background and interpretive 
material released more or less at random should be synchronized with 
the dramatic, newsworthy executive propagandizing actions. The Depart- 
ment cannot change the values of American journalism; it can, however, 
work within them. Since statements by the President or the Secretary 
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invariably receive the attention of the press, they create sufficient interest 
to permit interpretive material press attention. At present, the functions 
of the Special Assistant for Press Relations and those of the Office of 
Public Affairs tend to overlap. The purpose of policy announcements is 
principally to ensure policy success; if background material of the Office 
of Public Affairs would aid policy success, it seems the better part of 
wisdom for the Press Secretary to work closely with the Office of Public 
Affairs. 

The policy deficiency of the Office of Public Affairs is a certain 
hesitancy to call a spade a spade. Because interpretive material is not 
clearly labelled propaganda, it is never printed or broadcast. The Office 
of Public Affairs hesitates to admit that it is engaged in propaganda 
activity, for fear of resultant Congressional disapproval. Were the De- 
partment willing to risk labelling as propaganda what it considers facts, 
but what the opposition party and some of the press consider opinion, 
a greater portion of the material would probably be allowed to go 
through the channels. Admittedly, the purpose of the press releases is to 
get the Department’s viewpoint before a large audience, in competition 
with propaganda against the proposed policy. The State Department ac- 
cepts responsibility for its publications; its relations with pressure groups 
are frank; an equally forthright approach is necessary when it attempts 
to reach a larger audience. 

Members of Congress and private citizens supply more than enough 
propaganda against a proposed foreign policy. Congressmen reach their 
constituents through the Congressional Record, publication of their 
speeches, recordings broadcast over local radio stations, and periodic 
visits to their constituencies. They reach the mass audience without dif- 
ficulty since the mass media are always willing to report committee hear- 
ings, headline speeches, statements to the press, and the main points of 
magazine articles. A large number of private interest groups and opinion 
leaders in mass communications supplement their activity. The Adminis- 
tration’s propaganda operation faces stiff competition. It should make 
every effort to reach a broad audience, especiatly as public interest in 
foreign policy questions increases. 

In the present period of tension and uncertainty, with the nation 
partially mobilized and fearing the danger of another world war, the 
State Department must aid in explaining the foreign policy of the United 
States to its own people as well as to the rest of the world. Whether 
under a Democratic or Republican Administration, the State Department 
should encourage the public to formulate opinions on foreign policy 
issues, opinions based upon understanding rather than sudden emotion. 
So long as the domestic propaganda operation disseminates reliable in- 
formation and competes with opposing attempts to influence public 
opinion, it should be encouraged. 
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PROPAGANDA AND WARTIME 
POLICIES 


By John B. Trussell 


American faith in the power of concentrated persuasion and American 
dismay at the casualty lists arriving from Korea have combined during 
recent months to focus increasing attention upon the general subject of 
propaganda and/or psychological warfare. We may begin an inspection of 
the field by asking whether or not they are the same thing. 

Fortunately, the already extensive literature on the subject supplies 
several clues to an answer. One writer has defined psychological warfare 
as “the coordination of the military arms, diplomacy, and propaganda to 
break the will of the enemy before he is at the end of his physical 
resources.”"' In this scheme, “propaganda is only a manifestation of 
policy. . . .”* Without quarreling with the description of the aims of 
psychological warfare or with the definition of propaganda, one may still 
wonder whether psychological warfare is properly so all-inclusive as to 
be a synonym for the conduct of war. A much more reasonable position, 
it seems, is that taken by the writer who states that “propaganda is 
conceived as an instrument of policy in the competition for political power 
and psychological warfare is the form propaganda takes when this com- 
petition becomes violent.’ Since this article is concerned with a wartime 
situation, psychological warfare and official propaganda will be considered 
to be identical. 

Generally speaking, propaganda may be directed toward four audi- 
ences, or targets: home, allied, neutral, and enemy. In a war situation 
there is undoubtedly a shift of emphasis due to the more vital necessity 
of maintaining unity of purpose at home and among the allies and of 
demoralizing the enemy by a more bare-knuckled assault, but in war or 
peace, the audiences are the same. Although the importance of wartime 
propaganda aimed at friendly audiences should not be minimized, con- 
siderations of space require that the primary attention of this article be 
directed upon those phases of psychological warfare which are of an 
offensive rather than of a defensive nature. 

What is the objective of wartime propaganda? Clearly, its purpose 
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is to hasten the defeat of the enemy. This may be accomplished in two 
ways: tactically, by helping to cause the surrender of individual soldiers 
or military units; and strategically, by assisting in bringing about the 
surrender of the nation as a whole. To a large extent, tactical propaganda 
achieves its goal by persuading the enemy troops of the imminence of 
their capture or destruction due to the local superiority of “our” own 
forces. Tactical propaganda is obviously an exclusively military aspect of 
the whole propaganda campaign. Strategic propaganda, on the other 
hand, is inextricably bound up with the broad question of war aims, 
which may be defined as the political purposes for which the war is being 
fought. 

If we accept the Clausewitzian dictum that war is an extension of 
politics, war aims become merely the statement of the foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the war. Thus, winning the war is insufficient as an end in 
itself; it is the means to the end of winning the peace — that is, the 
attainment of our own foreign policy ends at the expense of the conflict- 
ing policies of the enemy nation. Strategic propaganda, therefore, differs 
from tactical propaganda in being essentially political in nature. 

The fundamental requirements of strategic propaganda appear to 
be two in number. The first of these is the development of a clear, un- 
derstood, accepted, and effective foreign policy. The second is the co- 
ordination of foreign policy and military objectives. 

Formulation of foreign policy is a vast subject, and one which is 
not properly within the scope of this article. But it can be said that in 
order to be effective as propaganda, or as a basis for propaganda, war 
aims (that is, foreign policy) should be quite specific. It is difficult to 
build enthusiastic response on a foundation of pious platitudes. However, 
since foreign policy is a political matter and political matters are almost 
always controversial, the more specifically our war aims are stated, the 
more opposition must be expected at home and among our allies. Every- 
one on our side will agree on being against communism or nazism and 
on being for democracy; not everyone will agree on what democracy 
should do, or even on what, exactly, democracy is. During World War II, 
we are told, President Roosevelt believed 

‘... that all Americans would fight for “survival” or for “vic- 

tory,” but that if he attempted to give the war a social purpose 

he would arose the hostility of the same groups which had op- 

posed his domestic policies. In Britain, Winston Churchill had 

taken a similar decision. He had rejected all demands that he 
define Britain’s war aims, and had proposed a single aim — 

Victory.”’4 


1 Wallace Carrol, Persuade or Perish, (Boston, 1948), p. 178. 
2 Ibid., p. 73. 

3 Daniel Lerner, Sykewar, (New York, 1949), p. 2. 

4 Carroll, op. cit., p. 307. 
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In consequence, since unity on the home front and among the allies is 
vital, war aims are usually announced in the most general terms. Hardly 
anyone could take serious issue with the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter, but such generalizations are of insufficient help to the strategic 
propagandist in his efforts to formulate persuasive arguments. ‘‘. . . The 
time is past when the United States can take a set of general principles 
and call it a ‘foreign policy.’’”® Determination of a practical propaganda 
line, therefore, involves a compromise between those details which must 
be withheld in order to maintain allied and home front unity and those 
details which must be given to the enemy in order to encourage him 
to end the war on our terms. In any case, it seems possible to state as 
a first principle that the effectiveness of strategic propaganda depends 
on the existence of a sound and well understood foreign policy. 

Critics of United States practice during World War II have stated 
that this principle was violated. Lacking such a foreign policy, we also 
lacked specific war aims, the absence of which adversely affected the 
persuasiveness of our propaganda. Emphasis had to be placed upon fear 
of our strength, and our post-victory intentions remained unexplained. 
Although fear of the unknown is a strong human characteristic, perhaps 
strong enough to override fear of the weight of our great material force, 
this fact seems to have been disregarded. 

“. .. American propaganda stressed America’s huge production 

capacity and the inevitability of an Allied victory. At the same 

time, emphasis was placed on the certain defeat of Germany 

and Japan. But at no time did we try to sell either the enemy, 

our allies or neutrals on the advantages of America’s form of 


democracy.’’® 
In other words, strategic propaganda operations were carried out to a 
large extent with tactical propaganda techniques. ‘‘. . . While Americans 


attained considerable skill in the use of propaganda as an instrument of 
war, they failed completely to develop the arts of persuasion as an in- 
strument of foreign policy.’* 

Under a system of government which jealously maintains civilian 
control over the military authority, attainment of coordination of military 
and foreign policy programs might seem to be relatively simple. At first 
glance, such coordination would appear to be capable of accomplishment 
through the normal operations of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Certainly, it is a matter of basic principle that military planning 
and operations must be directed toward the attainment of the nation’s 
foreign policy objectives. At the same time, it is a truism that political 
decisions must be made in the light of military capacity. Unfortunately, 


5 Ibid., p. 193. 
6 Leo J. Margolin, Paper Bullets, (New York, 1946), p. 148. 
7 Carroll, op. cit., p. 370. 
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in actual practice there are several factors which tend to militate against 
the realization of this desirable relationship. 

In time of war, ‘the end to be attained supersedes the motives of 
ordinary life. Those things that before had been primary objects become 
secondary to the winning of the victory.” The attitude which seems to 
have pervaded American thought is that war is somehow a thing com- 
pletely apart, that it has no relation to the customary international power 
struggle. During periods of actual hostilities the consequence has been 
at least a partial abandonment of political objectives in favor of a com- 
plete concentration on immediate military targets, as if it were somehow 
shameful to use military victory for political purposes. 

In time of peace, the political authorities seem often to have ignored 
the military implications of the foreign policy decisions which they made. 
What this appears to mean in terms of American conduct of foreign 
relations is the wartime abdication of the statesman in favor of the sol- 
dier who, in turn, bows completely out of the picture when peace is 
restored. Apart from all other defects, such a system must be challenged 
on the grounds that it fails to provide for the situation existing today, 
when there is neither peace nor war. Admiral Mahan, among others, 
stressed the close and essential relationship between the military man 
and the statesman, but the point has been ignored in peacetime practice, 
while during periods of actual hostilities the opposite extreme is sought, 
with almost completely unqualified priority going to military considera- 
tions. 


Operational Difficulties 


A further complication arises from the necessary role of the theater 
commander. Experience has clearly demonstrated that the most effective 
means of conducting overseas operations is by giving the theater com- 
mander almost omnipotent authority within his sphere. There are in- 
volved in this arrangement considerations of effectiveness: the man on 
the spot knows best the operational needs of his theater, and after all, 
the final military pay-off is in the active war theater. Moreover, it is 
undeniable that where responsibility is assigned, authority must be granted 
also. Such a commander occupies both a political and military position, 
but simply by virtue of the necessities of mastering his profession he is 
not likely to have become a foreign affairs expert. He may well be prone 
to stress immediate military objectives at the expense, occasionally, of 
long-range political aims. However, let it not be concluded prematurely 
that political ends should necessarily outweigh military. No more is the 
opposite true, of course. 


8 A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Peace, (Cambridge, 1926), 
p. 222. 
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At any rate, it is clearly very difficult to determine just when in 
wartime political considerations should override military advantage. In 
politics a straight line is not always the shortest distance between two 
points; the greater victory in the long run may result from what, in purely 
military terms, is the less desirable course. Unfortunately, it is not always 
possible to make a decision solely on the basis of the long-range versus 
short-range relationship. There are other factors. A case in point is the 
controversy over whether Europe should have been invaded in 1944 
through the Balkans or across the English Channel. While no conclu- 
sive decision can ever be reached in this dispute, it seems in retrospect 
that the postwar political position of the United States might have been 
somewhat stronger had the Balkan route been followed; yet it is un- 
deniable that the considerably longer line of communications through 
the Mediterranean would have reduced the chances of success, lengthened 
the war, and thereby increased the costliness of the campaign. The 
political advantages, in short, had to be balanced against the extra casual- 
ties and added risk which they would have cost. 

Given a sound foreign policy on which to base propaganda and 
granting a fair weighing of both political and military considerations, 
what can psychological warfare reasonably be expected to accomplish in 
the strategic field? Certainly, extravagant claims have been made for 
propaganda effectiveness. The enormous growth of mass communica- 
tions during the past three decades, with the consequent indoctrination 
of the public to accept material transmitted by the mass communications 
media, would seem to indicate a tremendous potential for propaganda. 
Yet an unqualified reliance upon propaganda effectiveness is unwar- 
ranted. There are definite limitations. 

The first of these is that war aims (by which is meant foreign policy 
aims in their extremest form) cannot be attained at the enemy’s expense 
by propaganda alone. In short, words are not an adequate substitute 
for bullets. ‘Phychological warfare without military warfare as the final 
and deciding phase is . . . useless ...,” it has been said. “It is strictly 
an auxiliary weapon which can produce fantastically successful results 
when applied under the right conditions.” These ‘right conditions” 
consist essentially of successful military operations. Propaganda “. . . 
must be tied closely to military events and without the impressiveness 
of military success it cannot itself be successful.”'® Obviously, any at- 
tempt by the British in 1940 to urge the Germans to surrender would 
have been pointless. But psychological warfare has a role even in such 
a situation as that. “Propaganda must always be at work in anticipation 
of military events, so that success, when it comes, will have a heightened 


9 Margolin, op. cit., p. 38. 
10 Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force, The Psychological War- 
fare Division SHAEF, (Bad Homburg, 1945), p. 23. 
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impact on enemy morale.’! Military defeat is so devastating today 
that, once war is resorted to, a nation cannot be expected to sur- 
render as the result of anything less than unmistakable demonstrations 
that defeat is impending. It is then that psychological warfare, on the 
strategic level, can be most valuable, for it points out to the enemy the 
dire promise implicit in his current military failures, and tries to convince 
him that voluntary surrender now offers more than the inevitabie con- 
quest and destruction which are otherwise in store for him. With the 
qualifications mentioned, therefore, it is possible to state that “. . . stra- 
tegic propaganda stands out as a most economical weapon in the costly 
business of war. . .”!2 

The final aspect of psychological warfare which will be presented 
here is a very limited consideration of its techniques. “In its simples 
terms, modern psychological warfare is a vast operation in the field of 
publicity. Every possible medium of expression must be mobilized in 
order to achieve the broadest possible coverage.’’!% 

However great the volume of the propaganda attack may be, imme- 
diate results cannot be expected in a strategic propaganda campaign. The 
word “propaganda” itself arouses skepticism, for to the average person 
it is associated with lies or certainly with misrepresentations. Also, in- 
formation emitted from enemy sources will automatically be tagged as 
propaganda. A receptive reading or listening public can be built up 
only over a period of time. In that connection, “since the technique of 
waging a campaign of psychological warfare depends upon the slow 
building of acceptance by the audience, it follows that truth is the most 
important ingredient in psychological warfare." 

At the same time, we must remember that ‘‘a strategy of truth... 
is not synonymous with honesty.”’'® Much may be suppressed; more will 
be so presented as to alter the implication. But it seems clear that prop- 
aganda which is demonstrably false loses much if not all of its effec- 
tiveness. A related point is that the propaganda must be kept within 
reason, for “. . . credibility is a condition of persuasion.” 

Closely connected with the point about truthful propaganda is the 
matter of consistency between propaganda claims on the one hand and 
national behavior on the other. This is particularly important to a na- 
tion which, like the United States, occupies a role of moral and political 
leadership. If it is to convince other nations of its honesty of purpose, 


in war or peace, ‘““. . . a democracy like the United States must keep its 
acts in harmony with its words,”’' for “. . . policy and persuasion are 
one, or . . . persuasion is simply an extension of foreign policy.’’!8 

'! Carrol, op. cit., p. 253. 15 Lerner, op. cit., p. 26. 

12 [bid., p. 369. 16 [bid., p. 28. 

13 SHAEF, op. cit., p. 21. 17 Carroll, op. cit., p. 192. 


14 [bid., p. 28. 18 [bid., p. 193. 
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We have seen that wartime propaganda has tactical and strategic 
facets. Tactical propaganda is essentially a military concern, but strategic 
propaganda is both political and military. This latter fact creates dif- 
ficulties: first, while a specific foreign policy is essential to effective 
propaganda, there is a strong tendency for foreign policy, being con- 
troversial, to be kept as general as possible; second, the dominant nec- 
essity being to win the war, there has been a tendency, when political 
objectives conflicted with military advantage, to forego the long-range 
gain in favor of the short-range. 

Propaganda has great military potentialities as a supporting weapon, 
but it cannot achieve decisive results unless accompanied by military 
action, and successful military action at that. It provides the straw which 
breaks the camel’s back, so to speak. 

In putting across a psychological warfare campaign, factual accuracy 
is important for the development of receptiveness in the audience. A 
factor of equal importance in achieving persuasiveness is the consistency 
of national behavior with the claims which are made. 

As for psychological warfare in the future, it was recently an- 
nounced that official consideration is being given to the establishment 
of a Psychological Strategy Board “. . . responsible for coordinating the 
psychological and political warfare activities of the government.”!® If it 
materializes, such a board might go far toward solving some of the major 
problems in the conduct of psychological warfare. Whether it does or 
not, it is clear that foreign policy is increasingly significant to our wel- 
fare and that, in war or peace, propaganda is one of the important 
weapons contributing to the attainment of our foreign policy objectives. 


19 New York Times, April 3, 1951, p. 1. 








THE SOVIET CHARACTERIZATION OF THE 
VOICE OF AMERICA 


By Alex Inkeles 


Shortly after the end of World War II the United States and the 
Soviet Union became locked in a large scale ideological struggle in which 
the weapon has been propaganda, the field of battle, the channels of 
international communications, and the prize, the loyalties and allegiances 
of men and women throughout the world. Undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant aspect of this combat is its effect on the minds of men, and the 
implications of such effects for national stability and international peace. 
The specialist on mass communication and public opinion has a major 
responsibility for studying those effects. He has, as well, the additional 
and less ambitious task of studying the process by which competing 
agencies adjust the pattern of their communication to the fact of propa- 
ganda competition. This article will address itself to one manifestation 
of that adjustment process in the interaction of the Voice of America 
and Soviet mass communication media. 


Under conditions of major propaganda competition, such as that 
between the VOA and the Soviet press and radio, at least three major 
processes of mutual adjustment on the part of the competing agencies 
may be discerned. The first involves significant changes in the general 
content, emphasis, and tone of the communications, made to adapt them 
to the challenge posed by the competing medium. For a broad under- 
standing of the dynamics of propaganda competition this type of shift is 
perhaps the most important to study, but it is also the most difficult to 
establish with any precision. This is due to the absence of adequate 
measures of past activity to use as criteria in the assessment of current 
policy and to the difficulty of accounting adequately for the influence of 
new situational variables other than the activities of the competing media 
and the content of their message. A second major type of adjustment is 
reflected in the simultaneous efforts made by both agencies to counter 
the message of the competing propaganda medium by directly challeng- 
ing the particular, concrete assertions, claims, and statistics which it 
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presents. Such studies can, unfortunately, be ¢ffectively executed only 
through relatively large scale research efforts based on quantitative meth- 
ods of content analysis.! 

A third type of interaction involves the reciprocal efforts by the 
competing agencies to develop general stereotypes of the opposing medium 
— a process which, fortunately, easily lends itself to study. The signifi- 
cance of these stereotypes derives from the fact that the audience’s predis- 
position to believe is one of the crucial limiting factors on the effective- 
ness of any program of mass communication. This predisposition relates, 
furthermore, not only to the content of the material being disseminated, 
but equally to the source from which it emanates. Consequently, one of 
the main objectives of competing propaganda agencies becomes the in- 
culcation in relevant audiences of an image of the opposing medium 
which seeks by discrediting the source to predispose that audience to 
disbelieve or discount the message. The development of such an image, 
furthermore, will be more efficiently and effectively fostered if the 
medium attacked can be identified with symbols which characteristically 
are powerfully laden with negative effect for the audience concerned. 

The VOA began to broadcast in Russian to the Soviet Union on 
February 17, 1947. It was not thought unusual, of course, that the 
Soviet press and radio failed to reproduce the press release, issued by 
the American ambassador, which announced the Russian broadcast sched- 
ule of the VOA.? It was widely anticipated, however, that the Soviet 
regime would immediately react with a vigorous propaganda counter- 
attack against this first large-scale American effort to breach the Iron 
Curtain and to communicate directly with the Soviet people. There was 
considerable surprise, therefore, as the broadcasts continued without any 
open acknowledgement of their existence in the Soviet press or on the 
Soviet radio. Indeed, it apparently was not until April 10, 1947, almost 
two months after the initial broadcast, that the first comment on the VOA 
broadcasts appeared in any Soviet communication medium directed to 
the home audience. 

Information is not available to explain adequately the reasons for 
the protracted interval between the initial broadcasts and the first 
acknowledgement of their existence in the Soviet press, and any explana- 
tion must therefore be frankly speculative. One possibility which must 
be examined is that the Soviet authorities at least considered, and perhaps 
actually tried out, a policy of meeting the challenge of the VOA by what 
might be labelled “a conspiracy of silence.” Considering the nature of 


1 A detailed study of this type of interaction between the Voice of America 
and Soviet communications media has been conducted at the Russian Research 
Center under my direction, with the assistance of Mark G. Field and Ruth Wid- 
mayer. The results are currently being prepared for publication. 

2 New York Times, February 16, 1947, p. 14; February 17, 1947, p. 8. 
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the Soviet system of mass communication and the special structure of 
the radio receiving network, this suggestion may have more merit than 
appears on the surface. At the time that the VOA began its Russian 
broadcasts there may have been under one million, and there were almost 
certainly not more than 1.5 million, regular radio sets in private hands 
which were capable of hearing the VOA.* These sets were, furthermore, 
highly concentrated in the large metropolitan centers. Moscow and 
Leningrad, for example, accounted for one-fourth of all such sets. 

Considering these facts, the Soviet leaders may have concluded 
that the potential audience for the Russian broadcasts of the VOA would 
of necessity be highly restricted and that the controlled press could ef- 
fectively keep knowledge of the broadcasts from becoming widespread. 
A major propaganda campaign against the Voice might have appeared, 
therefore, as likely to involve greater loss than gain. To launch a large 
scale counter-attack against the VOA would involve the risk of attracting 
attention to the existence of the Voice, and of creating an interest in 
finding means for listening to it, on the part of a major segment of 
the population which might otherwise be unaware of its existence. It 
would, furthermore, advertise to the entire Soviet population a fact of 
no small psychological significance — the fact that the ability of the 
regime to maintain a monopoly of communication had been seriously 
challenged. 

An additional explanation may be that the regime was anxious, 
prior to launching any counterattack, to assess the extent of listening to 
the VOA, the types and distribution of the persons who listened, the 
reactions of these people to the broadcasts, the amount and kind of in- 
formation which they disseminated to those who did not listen, and 
the reactions of the persons whom this second-hand information reached. 
It will be recognized that this explanation does not necessarily contradict 
the first one offered. It is certain that even if an initial commitment 
had been made to a policy of silence, the regime would nevertheless have 
been gathering this kind of information through the instrumentality of 
its network of agents. If this were the case, there would seem to be good 
reason and some evidence’ for believing that the MVD found, at least 
in the great metropolitan centers such as Moscow, that the VOA pro- 
grams aroused a great deal of interest, listening was extensive, and the 
contents of the broadcasts a subject of considerable discussion among 
Soviet citizens. Recognition by the regime of any such impact might well 


3 For citations to support these estimates and for further details on the Soviet 
radio receiving network see Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, (Cam- 
bridge, 1950), pp. 234-253, 274-286. The number of such sets has risen markedly 
since 1947, some estimates placing the total at four million and over at the end 
of 1950. 

4 See, for example, the dispatch by Drew Middleton, New York Times, 
March 28, 1947. 
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be expected to have been a major determinant of any decision to launch 
a counterattack on the VOA. Such information, of course, would also 
be expected to have affected the decision as to what the main themes of 
this attack should be. 

Still another explanation which should not be overlooked is that 
the long delay in launching the counterattack may have been simply 
another manifestation of the characteristic functioning of the top-heavy 
and overly centralized Soviet bureaucracy. It seems reasonable to assume 
from our general knowledge of the pattern of authority and decision 
making in the Soviet system that determination of the correct “line” in 
regard to a phenomenon as important as the VOA broadcasts would 
require a decision from very high levels. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
the long delay which preceded the first attack on the Voice resulted from 
unwillingness on the part of lower echelons in the Soviet propaganda 
apparatus to commit themselves until such time as the line to be taken 
in countering the VOA came down from the upper reaches of the Party 
bureaucracy, in this case probably from the Politburo. This suggestion 
leaves unresolved, of course, the question of why the highest authorities 
should have required so long a period of time in which to settle on a 
policy, and lends additional support to the explanations advanced above. 


Soviet Counterattack 


In any event, whatever the cause of the delay or the nature of the 
precipitating factor, the counterattack against the VOA was eventually 
launched with the full force of the Soviet communications apparatus. 
With the passing of time, both the frequency with which the VOA has 
been mentioned in Soviet communications media and the intensity and 
vituperativeness of the attack have steadily mounted. The opening blow 
was delivered by no less a publicist than Ilya Ehrenburg, in the form of 
a long article under the title ““A False Voice,” which appeared in Culture 
and Life, the organ of the Department of Propaganda and Agitation of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.® 
Thus, the article took on the character of an official pronouncement with 
the full sanction of the Party’s authority behind it. Ehrenburg’s article 
was not concerned with refuting the specific message of the VOA. 
Rather, it was a general tone-setting article designed to present the official 
line to Party members, journalists, and others concerned with the mobili- 
zation of public opinion in the Soviet Union. A similar briefing was 
later performed for Party officials and propagandists of the satellite 
states and other countries with major Communist Parties by P. Todorov’s 


5 “Fal’shivyi golos,” Kul’tura i Zhizn, No. 10, April 10, 1947, p. 4. 
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article, “The Voice of the American Goebbels,” which appeared in the 
Cominform organ For A Lasting Peace® in response to the intensification 
of VOA broadcasts to those areas. 


One of the chief functions of these and similar statements has been 
to develop the main themes for the general Communist characterization 
of the Voice. These themes have then been picked up and diffused by 
other publicists in the course of their efforts to refute the specific mes- 
sages sent out by the VOA. From these tone-setting articles and this 
subsequent diffusion has emerged a relatively standardized and official 
Soviet stereotype of the VOA as an instrument of communication, which 
the Soviet media have sought to inculcate as the basic image of the Voice 
in the minds of its potential audience in the Soviet Union, the satellite 
states, and other parts of the world. The remainder of this article will 
present the major themes which make up this composite characterization 
of the Voice. It is clearly not possible, within the scope of this article, 
to present ali of the major themes, nor is it possible to undertake an ex- 
tended discussion of the psychology underlying the themes and their 
mode of presentation, or of the propaganda logic accounting for their 
distinctive juxtaposition and linkage. In addition, to facilitate the exposi- 
tion it has been necessary throughout to resort to extensive paraphrasing.* 


The central theme in the Soviet characterization of the VOA identi- 
fies it as the paid instrument and servant of Wall Street. This characteri- 
zation thereby draws on one of the basic symbols of Soviet-Marxist 
propaganda, and perhaps one of the most widespread and potent. No 
effort is made to suppress the fact that the VOA is an instrumentality 
of the American government directed by the Department of State, but 
this is passed over almost as if it were not worthy of comment. Soviet 
communications both “assume” and directly suggest that every informed 
person knows that behind the U.S. Government stands the power of 
monopoly capital, and that the government is simply a tool of that 
power. The VOA, therefore, is the “voice of Wall Street,” the “voice 
of the Dollar.” 


Why does Wall Street feel the need to control the VOA? Clearly, 
it is stated, because Wall Street recognizes that it must control the inter- 
national air waves as an essential ingredient of its “ideological im- 
perialism,” which in turn supports its military and economic expan- 
sionism. The VOA is the “American radio octopus,” whose tentacles 
reach out to all corners of the world. “Wall Street sends its long fingers 
not only into the entrails, but also into the skies of Austria.” The Voice 
is therefore just another instrument in the hands of imperialist world 


6 “Golos amerikanskogo Gebbel’sa,” Za prochnyi mir, October 28, 1949, p. 4. 
* The Editors regret that lack of space obliged them to omit many of the 
author’s valuable quotations. 
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monopoly capital centered in Wall Street, its content just another com- 
modity for export, its aim a ‘“‘Marshallized Ether.’ 

But there is a deeper motive alleged, and a more potent symbol 
evoked, to explain this monopolist control of the air waves. The Voice 
is but one last futile effort to drown out the sound of that march of 
Communism which spells the doom of capitalism. The VOA, therefore, 
seeks to deflect attention away from the harsh realities of life under 
capitalism and to conceal the progress made in the lands of socialism 
and the People’s Democracy. 

The VOA is but a balloon tossed in the air, to distract attention from 
the capitalist “bubble” which is about to burst again. This theme of the 
bursting bubble is seized on by Ilya Ehrenburg, for example, to link both 
the ‘‘vulgarity” of American life and the uncertainty of capitalist eco- 
nomics in the symbol of “bubble gum.” “The little boy chews and chews, 
then blows a balloon, and continues to blow until the balloon explodes,” 
Ehrenburg quotes the Voice as saying, and he responds with the question: 
“If you invented a special ‘bubble gum,’ why instead of peacefully blowing 
bubbles in the neighborhood drugstore do you spread them through the 
entire world ?’’8 

The image of the VOA as the voice of Wall Street shares its central 
role with another symbol of comparable potency — the symbol of Hitler, 
Goering, and Goebbels. The threat of the bursting bubble of capitalist 
depression is linked to the threat of a Nazi and Fascist resurgence. 
Goebbels is dead, but he continues to direct the propaganda apparatus of 
the State Department from his grave; the dollar sign merely replaces the 
swastika on the microphones. 

This double characterization of the VOA as the voice of Wall Street 
and the voice of Goebbels being established, all of the other salient 
features of the Voice follow in logical order. Being the voice of Wall 
Street and speaking the words of Goebbels, the VOA is clearly not the 
“true,” the ‘‘real,”’ voice of America. The radio Voice of America “‘thun- 
ders and slanders, mounting an attack against peace,” while the true voice 
is heard when “Robeson sings ‘Polyushko,’ when the simple people come 
to Madison Square Garden to greet the delegates of Russia.”® But this 
real voice of America is not to be heard on the VOA; it is a suppressed 
voice, barred from the air, a voice which the VOA seeks to drown out so 
as to confuse its listeners as to the true feelings of America. 

Since the people who really represent America cannot be heard on 
the VOA, who is it that comes to its microphones? They are, naturally, the 
opposite of the type of person cited as representing the true feelings of 

7 Krokodil (The Crocodile), August 10, 1949, p. 12. 

8 Ilya Ehrenburg, ‘‘Fal’shivyi golos,” Joc cit. 


8 Yakov Khelemsky, ‘“‘Golos Ameriki,” (“The Voice of America’), Znamia, 
(The Banner), No. 3, March, 1949, pp. 12-13. 
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America — they are the “lackeys” and “paid hirelings” of the capitalists, 
men without scruples or honor, fascists and traitors, cast out by the 
populations of their homelands and rejected and scorned by all right 
thinking people. 


“In its struggle against the countries of the Peoples’ Democracy 
the U. S. radio uses the traitors of the peoples of Central and South- 
eastern Europe: Mikolajczyk, Ferenc Nagy, and other agents of the 
U.S. secret service . . . Rejected by the peoples of their own coun- 
tries, these reactionaries have been allowed to use the microphones of 
the U. S. radio stations.’”!° 

This theme was most strikingly presented in an article in Ogonek, 
the most popular of Soviet magazines, which purported to depict a staff 
meeting at the VOA. Among those present are Zaburdaev, a former Cos- 
sack officer, “scraggy, with bulging eyes and a scar on his right cheek ;” 
Funtikov, former leader of the Russian Mensheviks, “bald, with an 
eternally wet, hanging lip; and Kozel-Ragovsky, a former capitalist and 
owner of estates, “‘who had a triple chin and a purplish-blue nose.’"! 
These characters repeatedly take a vile green liquid dope to quiet their 
nerves; they haggle amongst themselves about the past; and they prepare 
for their broadcast by making up “eye-witness accounts” and writing 
diaries “uncovered” in slave labor camps. Grumbling about his pay, one 
reminisces that ‘Goebbels paid me more.” They are clearly the dregs of 
the earth, outcasts from all humanity, which they themselves realize: 
“... we are all. . . so to say, the dust of the world, on the back side of 
the planet.” Their American supervisors, who listen in on the conference 
with the aid of a hidden microphone, recognize that these people are “the 
scum of the earth” but feel that there is no alternative, for considering the 
nature of the job, ‘where will you find others?’’!? 

The tone and orientation of the VOA broadcasts are treated as deriv- 
ing directly from the nature of the group which controls it and the 
individuals who make up its staff. Being the “voice of the Dollar” it 
preserves the stamp of its origin in everything that it does. No matter 
what it discusses, “‘one can feel the soul of the businessman,’’!? and can 





10 “The U. S. Radio is the Weapon of U. S. Reaction,” Moscow, Soviet Home 
Service, February 6, 1949. See also “The American Radio — A Weapon of Ameri- 
can Imperialism,” Vladivostok Regional Service, March 5, 1949. 

11 The names given these characters are, in the tradition of Russian satirical 
writing, an esential part of the characterization. The terms used are not really strictly 
translatable. “‘Zaburdaev” is a term used to represent a man who is a tipster, an 
easy going, “good-for-nothing.”” Funtikov is literally “‘a one pound man,” hence a 
lightweight, a “‘squirt,” and so on. 

12 E. Sergeev, “Razgovor po dusham,” (‘Frank Talk’), Ogonek, (Little 
Flame), No. 19, May 8, 1949, p. 31. 

13 Ilya Ehrenburg, ‘‘Fal’shivyi golos,” Joc. cit. 
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recognize in it the inevitable accompaniment of decadent bourgeois cul- 
ture which “pollutes” the air ‘“‘with all sorts of trash starting with ‘boogie- 
woogie.’ ’’!4 It treats ideas as it does goods, measuring them by the same 
standard, and selling them by the same commercial techniques. 

The moral level of the VOA is depicted as being even lower than its 
intellectual and cultural level. It deals only in “‘lies,” “slander,” ‘“‘hypoc- 
risy,” and “‘cynicism.” ‘‘Double-dealing” and “double-talk” are the essence 
of its method. It claims to be interested in friendship, but it foments 
hate.® It talks about democracy, equality, and national independence, but 
instead “‘it tramples on the sovereignty of half the European continent . . . 
and every day and every hour violates elementary rights and liber- 
ties . . . .”"16 It promises to talk about facts, but is silent or suppresses 
them.!7 Its methods are those of the “swindler,” for it broadcasts slander 
about the purported failure of the Czech Two Year Plan to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s neighbors, but dares not report this lie to the Czechs themselves, 
and vice versa.18 It “disturbs the festive mood” of the people on their 
treasured national holidays,!® and then sheds “crocodile tears’’ over the 
supposed difficulties of the people of the Balkans.?° Its shame knows no 
bounds, for it lies even in the fact of the flat contradiction of its claims 
in statements by the President of the United States “which unwittingly 
expose as lies the broadcasts made by American radio propagandists.” 
And ‘whom shall we believe, the Voice of America or President Tru- 
man... .?”"22 


14 “Marshallized Ether,” Krokodil, August 10, 1949. p. 12. 

15 Ilya Ehrenburg, “Fal’shivyi golos,”” Joc. cit. 

16 L. Maksimov, “‘Bessil’naia zloba,” (‘“Impotent Rage”), Novoe Vremia, 
(New Times), No. 42, October 13, 1948, pp. 26-27. 

17 L. Maksimov, ‘The Voice of the Falsifiers,” Novoe Vremia, No. 8, Febru- 
arty 18, 1948, pp. 22-23. 

18 Radio Commentary: “The American Radio — A Weapon of American Im- 
perialism,” Vladivostok Regional Service, March 5, 1949. 

19 Moscow, in Hungarian to Hungary, March 12, 1949. The national holiday 
referred to was the centenary celebration of the 1848 Hungarian Revolution, and 
the Voice soured the festivities by pointing out to the Hungarian population that 
some of the objectives that Revolution fought for, such as civil liberties and press 
freedom, were no longer enjoyed in “democratic” Hungary. 

20 Soviet Radio in Bulgarian to Europe, July 17, 1948. 

21 Radio Commentary: “The American Radio— A Weapon of American Im- 
perialism,” Vladivostok Regional Servise, March 5, 1949. 

22 L. Maksimov, ‘The Voice of the Falsifiers,” Joc. cit. The specific referent 
here was an alleged statement of the VOA that property in the United States is no 
longer increasingly concentrated in the hands of any one small social group, to 
which the Soviet source opposed a statement by President Truman concerning cor- 
poration profits after taxes of 17 billion dollars. Such juxtapositions of general 
statements by the VOA with specific facts drawn from official and quasi-official 
documents is a standard Soviet technique for casting doubts on the veracity of the 
broadcasts. 
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Overshadowing the charges of lying and slandering is the Soviet 
depiction of the VOA as the voice of aggressive imperialism, the voice of 
war. Particularly as the Cold War mounted in intensity and the Korean 
fighting began, the most frequently and vigorously depicted aspect of the 
activities of the VOA was its alleged beating of the drums of war. 


“Voice is Doomed” 


The general characterization of the VOA is rounded off with a 
constantly reiterated prediction that because of its repulsive features it is 
doomed to failure. It is indeed striking with what frequency and intensity 
these predictions of futility, of uselessness, and of defeat are made in the 
references to the Voice. To a significant degree this theme of failure is 
developed by emphasizing such facts as Congressional investigations of 
the VOA and efforts made to reduce its budget. Thus it is suggested that 
even American authorities recognize that the VOA is failing in its mission. 

“... The public in the countries to which the VOA broadcasts do 

not care to listen to this lying voice, and certainly do not believe it as 
Mr. Acheson would like them to . . . . How could it be otherwise. 
Who is going to listen to or believe even a word of the notoriously 
false broadcasts of the would-be rulers of the world?’’?s 

“The slanderous activities of the U. S. radio do not give the 
results expected by the U. S. reactionaries. The truth is that the 
democratic peoples . . . reject with contempt all the lies and slander 
broadcast by the American pupils of Goebbels.”%4 

As is so frequently the case with Soviet propaganda, nothing is left 
to the imagination of the audience. Rather than leave their efforts at 
characterizing the VOA to work their own way to the desired outcome, 
Soviet publicists seek by direct suggestion to secure the end sought. The 
Voice is so clearly an abomination, they suggest, that no right minded 
person will listen; and if he does listen, he will not believe but rather 
will meet its message with scorn and ridicule. There is, of course, another 
possible, but by no means conflicting, interpretation of these predictions 
of failure for the VOA. The frequency and intensity with which Soviet 
publicists anticipate the frustration of the VOA’s “design’”’ certainly sug- 
gest that the individuals assigned to combat its effect may be rather lacking 
in faith that their challenge to it can indeed blunt its impact. Their 
comments, in this light, take on more of the character of a projection of 
their own anticipated defeat, leading them to dreams of wish fulfillment. 


23 “The Clouded Joys of Dean Acheson,” New Times, article, text read on 
Soviet broadcast to North America in English, August 24 and 26, 1949. 

24 Moscow Soviet Home Service, February 6, 1949, quoting Szabad Nep (Hun- 
gary). Also see, Radio Commentary: “The American Radio—A Weapon of 
American Imperialism,’ Vladivostok Regional Service, March 5, 1949. 
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In summary, the image of the Voice which Soviet published and 
radio comments seek to foster takes the following form: The VOA is 
officially an organ of the State Department of the U. S. Government, but 
it is really under the control of Wall Street, which is the true master of 
the State Department. As such the Voice is just another arm of the 
aggressive, monopolist capitalists, whose tentacles reach out to all corners 
of the earth in their effort to enslave the poor, peace-loving peoples of 
the world. Its voice is not the “real’’ voice of America, the voice of the 
people who support the Soviet Union, for those people are suppressed and 
denied access to the microphones. It is, rather, the ‘“Voice of the Dollar,” 
the successor and heir to Hitler and Goebbels, staffed by the enemies of 
the people who have been cast out of their homelands as fascists and 
traitors. These lackeys and paid hirelings of the capitalists emulate their 
masters, and their work reflects the crass commercialism and decadent 
bourgeois culture of America. Their broadcasts ‘‘soil” the air. They seek 
to serve their master’s will by exporting sugar-coated lies about life in 
the capitalist countries and slanders about the efforts of the people of the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies to build a new and better life. 
Motivated by fear of the impending capitalist crisis and the contrasting 
example of the socialist world, Wall Street seeks to blind the workers, to 
confuse them, to turn them against their friend and only true hope. In 
desperation, spurred on by the failure of their imperialist schemes and by 
the growing world crisis, the capitalist monopolists seek to launch still 
another “senseless adventure” in the form of a new aggressive, imperialist, 
world war, with the atom bomb as their chief weapon of destruction. The 
VOA is the central mouthpiece for the proclamation of this new and mad 
policy. The decent, peace-loving people everywhere recognize these facts 
and are repulsed by the VOA’s commercialism, its vulgarity, its lies, its 
slander, and its war mongering. For this reason they will not listen, but if 
by accident they should hear the VOA they will reject its message, cry 
shame, and turn away from it with nothing but scorn and contempt. 
Therefore, the Voice is as certain to fail in its special mission as are its 
masters to fail in their broader imperialist scheme for world domination. 

The intent of this message is fairly obvious. It is, of course, not 
seriously designed to discourage people from listening to the VOA, and 
Soviet publicists must recognize that to some extent it may even arouse 
curiosity and interest and thereby actually increase listening. Its purpose is 
rather to so discredit the VOA in the minds of potential listeners as to 
undermine the impact of anything concrete which the Voice has to say.”® 


25 There is another major propaganda objective of this characterization which 
is independent of the question of whether the audience to which it is directed does 
actually listen to the VOA. The Soviet regime is interested in discrediting all infor- 
mation emanating from American sources and an attack on the VOA may therefore 
be justified on the assumption that its effect will be diffuse enough to color the 
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As such it is based on a well-established principle of mass communication 
mentioned at the outset of this article. One of the most important factors 
determining the effect of mass communication materials is the basic 
attitude of the audience toward the communication source and that audi- 
ence’s general predisposition to believe or reject messages emanating from 
that source. 

Viewed in this light, the characterization of the VOA which Soviet 
publicists seek to develop can hardly be casually dismissed regardless of 
how grotesque and unreal it may seem to most Americans. The poten- 
tiality for success of the Soviet campaign against the Voice rests on the 
fact that it relies on firmly entrenched, deeply rooted, and widely operative 
symbols. The image of Wall Street and of capitalist imperialism, and the 
fear of crisis, depression, and atom-bomb warfare, do not have to be 
inculcated in the minds of the audiences toward which the Soviets direct 
their message. These symbols exist already as fears, as objects of hatred, 
and as sources of anxiety in the minds of enorinous numbers of people 
throughout the world. It must be recognized, furthermore, that these 
symbols have great potency even in the case of many individuals who are 
anti-Communist and in general favorably disposed toward America and 
American policy. By basing its attack on such symbol systems Soviet 
propagandists have adopted what is perhaps the most efficient, certainly 
potentially the most powerful, method for countering an opposing propa- 
ganda medium by contaminating it as a source of information. By seizing 
on these symbols as the main basis for its characterization of the Voice, 
Soviet propaganda may well be able to capture, to harness, and to direct 
against the VOA much of the anxiety and hostility evoked by these 
frightening social forces. 

One should not, of course, neglect the fact that the Soviet regime has 
viewed the VOA broadcasts as enough of a threat to warrant enormously 
complex and expensive jamming efforts. It is, however, necessary to 
approach this fact of Soviet jamming with some caution. The jamming 
may certainly be taken as an indication that the regime was extremely 
anxious to prevent the message of the Voice from reaching the Soviet 
people, and this may in turn be assumed to demonstrate that the VOA 
was intensively listened to in the U.S.S.R. within the limits set by the 
structure of the Soviet radio receiving apparatus. We cannot, however, take 
the fact of jamming as assurance that the VOA was effective in com- 
municating the message it sought to deliver. It is likely that the main 
motivation behind the listening which did take piace was the widespread 





audience reaction to information coming from American sources other than the 
VOA. In its turn, of course, the attack on American communications sources is 
only part of a more general propaganda campaign to develop a negative stereotype 
of American institutions and policy. See Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Image 
ot the United States: A Study in Distortion, (New York, 1950). 
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interest and desire on the part of the Soviet citizens to hear news, any kind 
of news, from outside the Soviet communications monopoly. This in itself 
does not guarantee that the messages heard were effective communications. 
It must also be considered that the Soviet jamming operations may be less 
a testimonial to the effectiveness of the broadcasts than they are a mani- 
festation of the characteristic intensity with which the Soviet regime reacts 
to any force acting on the people which it cannot fully control, par- 
ticularly if that force be one which weakens the regime’s absolute mon- 
opoly of communications. 

Perhaps more important, however, is the fact that the struggle 
between the VOA and Soviet or Communist controlled communications 
media concerns not merely the Soviet and satellite populations but other 
people throughout the world as well. It is particularly with these audi- 
ences that the stereotype of the VOA which Soviet sources seek to dis- 
seminate may be most effective, since they have not had the experience 
of long exposure to Communist society. At least until very recently the 
VOA broadcasts have been more in the nature of an information program 
than an effective counter-message to the type spread abroad by Soviet 
sources. And it is by now painfully obvious that information programs 
as such are very poor instruments for effecting basic changes in human 
attitudes.°® The success of such programs is very largely determined by 
the extent to which the information offered can be related to the psy- 
chological needs, the values, aspirations, and symbol systems of the 
audience. There is, therefore, a major challenge to the VOA inherent 
in the Soviet effort to develop the kind of stereotyped image described in 
this article. This challenge can be met only if the VOA is prepared to 
recognize that under the conditions of propaganda competition which now 
exist, effective communication can be achieved only on the basis of frankly 
accepting the existence of major symbol systems as the basic sub-stratum 
underlying attitudes amongst audiences throughout the world. This is not 
to suggest, of course, that we emulate Soviet media in the kind of attack 
they have launched against the VOA. It does argue, however, that we give 
our message a better chance of being effectively communicated by care- 
fully studying the symbol systems of our various audiences and adjusting 
our communications to take account of those systems. 


26 Compare: Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, ‘Some Reasons Why 
Information Campaigns Fail,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1947, pp. 412-423. 








PROPAGANDA: AN INSTRUMENT 
OF FOREIGN POLICY 


By Richard T. Newman 


If the present power struggle between the United States and the 
Soviet Union were merely a conflict of political theories, it could perhaps 
be resolved by philosophers. Actually, the conflict is one of power and not 
simply of ideology or political philosophy. Soviet Russia seeks to extend 
its power; the United States seeks to contain Soviet Russia within its 
present frontiers. 

The “struggle for the minds of men” is one aspect of this power 
struggle. To the leaders of the Soviet Union, propaganda is a means less 
costly than war of extending its power over other nations. If the Soviet 
rulers could persuade a sufficiently great number of men in all nations of 
the world to base their political behavior upon the tenets of Communist 
doctrine, overt aggression would be unnecessary (and so would the Mar- 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty). 

In the days of Talleyrand, the whole idea of achieving international 
ends by reaching the minds of the multitude was scarcely a respectable 
topic of discussion among specialists in international politics. Today, how- 
ever, public opinion is a political factor of major importance, even to 
dictators, and propaganda is an instrument of foreign policy. 

In contemplating the propaganda problems of international politics, 
we sometimes overlook the fact that only a very few of the people in any 
one nation ever come to know another nation by direct experience. In 
fact, “the world we have to deal with politically is out of reach, out of 
sight, out of mind. It has to be explored, reported and imagined . . .”! 

America describes itself to the world in the policy pronouncements of 
Secretary of State Acheson speaking from Washington and Ambassador 
Austin’s speeches at the UN;; in radio broadcasts of the Voice of America, 
in American books sent abroad, in Hollywood motion pictures; in the 
orations of American Congressmen, public officials, presidents, and for- 
mer presidents; in the conduct of American soldiers and tourists and 
businessmen abroad. 

With the exception of the Voice of America’s radio broadcasts and 
the news releases of other official sources, the content of information 
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about the United States sent abroad is almost entirely uncensored and 
unregulated. While the content of Voice of America broadcasts is care- 
fully governed by the Department of State, reports concerning the Ameri- 
can Congress and the speeches of public officials flow almost without 
inhibition through private channels of communication — by wire and by 
radio — to nations abroad. The U. S. Government exercises no direct 
controls over the types of Hollywood movies sent out of the country.” 
Freedom of information prevails (and should continue to prevail), but 
this very freedom is not an unmixed blessing. The vast flow of informa- 
tion America sends abroad often causes confusion and misunderstanding. 

For example, an American tourist may describe the law-abiding com- 
munity of Indianapolis, Indiana, to a Frenchman who saw a film about 
Al Capone and “American gangsterism” the night before. Or, after hear- 
ing by radio of America’s new internationalism, a Briton may read in his 
newspaper an account of a speech by an ardent isolationist Congressman. 

America is a land of great diversity. It is even difficult for foreign 
peoples who have visited the United States to understand it. 

Some Americans tend to believe that if U. S. Government propaganda 
simply tells ‘‘the truth,” this truth will prevail over all else. They forget 
that relatively well-prepared accounts broadcast by the Government repre- 
sent only a small fraction of the information sent from the United States 
to the outside world. They overlook the great quantity of non-governmen- 
tal material that sometimes contradicts and distorts ‘‘the truth.” 

Even if the world were enjoying a period of serene peace, it would be 
necessary to take measures to correct these distortions. After all, even in 
peace, the great disparity of wealth between the United States and most 
other nations gives rise to grave misunderstandings and jealousies. But the 
world is not at peace, and the Soviet Union is making a vigorous effort 
to increase distortion of the image of the United States in the eyes of 
foreign peoples. 

Soviet Russia’s leaders are “operating in a tight, supercentralized 
garrison-police state.” They are “oriented toward power, and possess a 
tradition of calculating power at home and abroad.” Looking at the out- 
side world from this viewpoint, they tend to believe that “if the material 
instruments of communication are skillfully employed, a very small con- 
centration of material factors can reshape the ideas of an ever-expanding 
aggregate.”’s 

1 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, (New York, 1946), p. 20. 

2 See C. D. Jackson, “Assignment for the Press,” in Public Opinion and For- 
eign Policy, ed. by Lester Markel, (New York, 1949). Eric Johnson, President of 
the Motion Picture Association of America, estimates the foreign audience for 
American motion pictures at 110,000,000 weekly. 

This Association, whose members are responsible for about 90 per cent of the 
films exported, can only advise in the selection of those sent abroad. 


3 See Harold D. Lasswell, “The Strategy of Soviet Propaganda,” in Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Political Science, January, 1951, p. 217. 
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Power is highly centralized in the Soviet Union; close coordination 
between Soviet propaganda and Soviet foreign policy is accomplished with 
relative ease. In its transmissions to the outside world, the Soviet Union 
speaks with remarkable consistency. Its pronouncements from the podium 
of the UN are carefully fitted into the framework of Soviet foreign policy 
and Communist doctrine. The vast amount of literature which the Soviet 
Union circulates to the world is relatively uniform. Few legitimate Soviet 
tourists are circulating about Europe or any other continent. With a high 
degree of control over its propaganda as well as its foreign policy, the 
Soviet Union is well-equipped to fabricate the impression abroad which 
it desires. 

The forces of contemporary international politics are beyond the easy 
grasp of the layman’s mind, and oftentimes beyond the full comprehen- 
sion of experts. Much of the world is starving; fear and personal in- 
security are prevalent features of our time, and people everywhere seek a 
plausible and satisfying explanation of the forces which exert such a 
powerful influence upon their lives and destinies. 

The deceptive but nevertheless persuasive dogma of Marxism offers 
such an explanation. In its message, ‘‘a series of vital facts of our time 
seems to be perfectly accounted for. The whole maze of international 
politics seems to be cleared up by a single powerful stroke of analysis.” 
Only later does the resulting oppression reveal itself.4 

But democracy, with its subtleties and variations of interpretation, 
is exceedingly difficult to understand and even more difficult to explain. 
No single body of doctrine contains a simple definition of its substance. 
To this extent, Marxism approaches the struggle for the minds of men 
with somewhat of a natural advantage. 


Nature of the Audience 


Any nation that seeks to influence the minds of men in other nations 
must consider carefully the characteristics of its audience. Its propagandists 
must understand that when an appeal is made across international boun- 
daries, and therefore, to peoples of a different culture, the task of presen- 
tation becomes especially complex. As regards U. S. propaganda, nothing 
could be more false than to suppose that “Americanism” can be “sold” 
abroad by the same appeal with which toothpaste, for example, is sold 
at home. 

As Professor Lazarsfeld explains, “Any agency that seeks to in- 
fluence public opinion must reckon with the potential audience. No 
audience, no effects. Where communication is free the audience is self- 


4 Ibid., quoted from Professor Joseph Schumpeter in “A Positive Approach to 
a Democratic Ideology,” by Hans Morgenthau, p. 230. 
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selective. Those who choose to listen or read, do so because they expect 
satisfactions, and those who would be heard must shape their messages 
accordingly.’’® 

In the Soviet Union, for example, communication is not free. Not 
everyone who possesses a short-wave radio is free to listen when he 
pleases, and not many possess short-wave radios. Everywhere, the audi- 
ence will listen to broadcasts only if it receives satisfactions. Thus, while 
the potential audience of the Voice of America is estimated at 
300,000,000, the number of people who do in fact listen is 100,000,000 
or less.° Some of these listeners tune in only occasionally. Probably, many 
of those who listen regularly already realize that they need a change of 
government, and that the United States is not a ‘Fascist power.” And 
among those who are not convinced —but listen nevertheless — the 
influence of the ‘‘Voice’’ may be limited. 

Some people are excluded from the potential audience simply because 
they are not accessible by any means of communication. However, with 
recent technical developments in mass communication and expanded 
physical facilities for utilizing them, the audience has expanded. While 
books can be read and understood only by people with the requisite level 
of intelligence, graphic media can overcome even the literacy requirement. 
For a nation willing to devote sufficient funds and effort to the task, the 
audience accessible by graphic media is almost unlimited — in countries 
where the flow of communication is free. 

But reaching an audience is only the first step. By definition, propa- 
ganda involves an attempt to influence peoples’ behavior.? While the 
communicated word may be heard with interest by the listener, it does not 
always affect his behavior. There are, of course, many types and grada- 
tions of “‘political behavior.” The propagandist must define the success 
of his campaign in terms of the kind of behavior evoked in his audience 
— if any. 

In practice, ‘‘only rarely are there propagandists who realistically 
seek to affect everyone in society . . . The manufacturer of a very ex- 
pensive automobile ordinarily does not advertise in one of the ‘pulp’ 
magazines which circulate largely among people who cannot possibly 


5 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Genevieve Knupfer, “Communications Research and 
International Cooperation,” The Science of Man in the World Crisis, ed. by Ralph 
Linton, (New York, 1945), p. 473. 

8 Department of State Bulletin, December 4, 1950. “What the Voice of 
America Does,” by Foy D. Kohler. The author admits that 100,000,000 is an 
“optimistic estimate’ but does not explain how he arrived at the figure. 

7 Leonard Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda, (New York, 1948), p. 240. 
“Propaganda can be called the attempt to affect the personalities and to control the 
behavior of individuals . . .” Paraphrasing Professor Henderson, Doob states that 
the essence of propaganda is the propagandist’s effort to limit the “freedom of 
choice’ available to the propagandees. 
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afford that make of car.’’8 In the realm of international politics, as else- 
where, propaganda is usually directed to “target audiences” (‘élite 
audiences”) of opinion leaders. These audiences may consist of particular 
ethnic groups or certain economic strata of the population. The audience 
can be divided further into groups of a particular level of intelligence, 
age group, or social status. These various target audiences are the subject 
of detailed studies by anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists, who have 
attempted to classify them according to economic or cultural differences 
and detect the peculiar susceptibilities of each.° 

When the context is shifted from theory to the reality of international 
politics, these facts about the audience make it clear that influencing the 
minds of men is a task requiring much greater subtlety than one might at 
first suppose. A mere increase in the number of facts about the United 
States distributed to peoples abroad will not necessarily bring about the 
world-wide understanding America desires. The facts must be presented 
in such a way that they become meaningful. They must be both plausible 
and satisfying. 

As Professor Dunn explains, men’s responses to communications are 
shaped not only by their reason, but also by the way they perceive events, 
by their culturally implanted attitudes and predispositions, and by their 
values and expectations.'° A minimum of psychological traits seems to be 
common to all men. Among these may be included the desire to live, and 
therefore, a desire for the things that are necessary for life; the desire to 
be free, hence, the desire for self-expression and self-development; and 
a desire for power, which manifests itself, according to the particular 
culture in which one lives, in an effort to gain social distinctions of one 
sort or another.!! 

While these basic psychological traits may be common to all men, each 
culture has its own set of values. In one culture, bravery may be highest 
in the hierarchy of values; in another, wealth, or rectitude, or wisdom. 
Cultural values manifest themselves in different attitudes and behavior 
from one culture to another, since these attitudes and predispositions are 
acquired largely from the environment. Therefore, cultural differences 
strongly affect the way in which one nation or another may respond to 
communications. For purposes of communication, some cultures are similar 
enough to be grouped together; others are vastly different — those of 
America and China, for example. 


8 Ibid., p. 337. 

9 See Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy, (New 
York, 1950.) Also, Nathan Leites, ““Psycho-Cultural Hypotheses About Political 
Acts,” World Politics, October, 1948, pp. 103 ff. 

10 Frederick S. Dunn, War and the Minds of Men, (New York, 1950), 
pp. 446 ff. 

11 “A Positive Approach to a Democratic Ideology,” Proceedings, op. cit., 
p. 227. 
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Americans are often prone to project the uniqueness of their society 
upon foreign peoples. They attribute to these peoples attitudes toward 
particular systems of government or ways of life that are completely 
unknown to them. Americans sometimes assume the words like “democ- 
racy,” “public opinion,” “‘man-in-the-street,”” and “community relations” 
are universally understood. In fact, these words, and the concepts they 
represent, can be comprehended by peoples of entirely different back- 
grounds only when they are translated beyond the barriers of culture as 
well as those of language. A sharp distinction must be made between the 
mere communication of words and transfer of a fundamental understand- 
ing of these words. Mere repetition of abstract moralisms will not convey 
an understanding of the achievements of American society to the world 
at large. 


Content of U.S. Propaganda 


Therefore, in facing squarely the problem of propaganda to nations 
abroad, one may well ask, “What should be the content of American 
propaganda? What should the United States say to foreign countries in 
order to give them a balanced and well-rounded picture of its society?” 

This question is not easily answered. Unless one is well-versed in 
international politics and possesses a thorough understanding of the nation 
to be approached, he is poorly equipped to compose, or even judge, the 
propaganda that should be directed to it. Propaganda analysis, a technique 
that takes into account the effects upon the audience as well as the content 
of the message sent, has been developed to cope with this problem, but 
even this carefully developed method is sometimes totally unable to 
determine whether the message being conveyed is achieving the desired 
results.12 

In the case of the Soviet Union, for example, propaganda that attacks 
Russia’s leaders directly is liable to arouse national pride, and conse- 
quently, extreme hostility to the United States. While a Russian may 
accept or even welcome criticism of the regime from his fellow citizens, 
foreign propaganda directed against his nation’s leaders may bring him 
to their defense. 

Partly because of their aversion to the very word “propaganda,” some 
Americans are anxious that the United States tell only “the truth” in the 
information it transmits abroad. But in communication between nations, 
the truth depends more upon what the audience understands from what 
is told them than upon the substance of what is transmitted. Even if 
American propaganda carries only information that is factually correct, 


12 Leonard Doob, of. cit., p. 121. Propaganda analysis sometimes begins with 
the question, “who says what, through what channels (media) of communication, 
to whom and with what results?” 
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there is no assurance that it will convey a balanced and true picture of 
the United States to foreign peoples. 

This question of “the truth” has a special importance when propa- 
ganda is considered as an instrument of foreign policy. Like the Fourteen 
Points that President Wilson announced to the world after America’s 
entry into World War I, the peacetime propaganda of the United States 
today is in some sense, at least, a promise of what America intends for 
the future. Although men’s expectations for the future are often un- 
conscious ones, they are nonetheless an important influence on behavior. 
If American propaganda makes promises and arouses expectations for the 
future that American foreign policy is unable (or does not intend) to 
fulfill, then this propaganda will not be “‘telling the truth.” Very serious 
consequences could follow such misrepresentation. (Soviet propaganda, of 
course, is confronted with the same sort of problem.) 

The Department of State Information and Education Program (Of- 
fice of Public Affairs), which conducts most of America’s propaganda 
activities, is a favorite target for hypercritical journalists. But many of the 
most caustic of these critics have not bothered to familiarize themselves 
with the contents of the information the Government disseminates. Of 
those who have acquainted themselves with its content, many are ill- 
equipped to judge its quality or effectiveness. Composing effective propa- 
ganda is a task for highly-trained personnel who have ready access to 
intelligence reports on local conditions as well as studies of the reactions 
of the audience. 

On the other hand, some weaknesses of the Voice of America may 
be discerned even by one who does not have full access to such informa- 
tion. From the reports of the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Information, it is apparent that the Information and Education Program 
has not yet attracted or developed a cadré of personnel with the necessary 
technical ability and political acumen for the task at hand. Government 
publications describing the Information and Education Program tend to 
measure the effectiveness of American propaganda in quantitative rather 
than qualitative terms. Often they seem to assume that an increase in the 
number of visitors to American cultural centers abroad, or a stepping-up 
of the number of broadcasts of the Voice of America, is equivalent to an 
increase in the effectiveness of these activities. 

Support of U. S. foreign policy is probably the principal task of 
American propaganda. Serving in this capacity, it encounters special 
problems. Unless foreign policy is clearly defined, it is impossible for 
propaganda to make its aims clearly understood. Under the American 
Constitution, both the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment play an important role in the making of foreign policy. The two 
are often unable to reach agreement; consequently, policy sometimes 
falters and lacks clarity of definition. Poorly-defined policy aims and 
sudden, unexpected shifts in policy work to the detriment of propaganda. 
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The propagandist needs sufficient time to prepare the audience for abrupt 
shifts in policy, but he is often unable to anticipate these changes. 
Furthermore, he can never depend upon a new policy that will please his 
audiences. All the while, he must strive to convince his audience of the 
multiplicity of goals in American foreign policy. Adjustment of propa- 
ganda to match foreign policy is thus a constant problem. 

Good propaganda intelligence should provide complete information 
about the general effectiveness of propaganda techniques and operations, 
with considerable information about the impact of a specific campaign 
upon its recipients. Because its appropriations from Congress have been 
insufficient, U. S. propaganda intelligence has sometimes been unable 
to provide this information. 

Furthermore, propaganda can never be more than the policy it is 
designed to support. Until the U. S. Government has decided whether the 
aim of its foreign policy is, for example, a negotiated peace with Com- 
munist China, or the overthrow of China’s present government —as the 
case may be — American propaganda cannot announce these aims to the 
Chinese people — or to the rest of the world. Only if the aims of a 
foreign policy are clearly defined can propaganda make them clearly 
understood. But in any event, formulation of aims is a task for policy 
and not for propaganda. 


If the aims of a policy run contrary to the desires and aspirations 
of the people whose support it hopes to win, no amount of propaganda 
will win their approval and friendship. It is the task of policy, and not 
of propaganda, to appraise correctly these desires and aspirations. 


U.S. Propaganda Operations 


Among the present overseas propaganda operations of the U. S. 
Government are short-wave radio broadcasts, official motion pictures 
circulated abroad, the Wireless Bulletin to American Embassies and 
thence to foreign governments, a photograph and filmstrip service that 
supplies educational material for use abroad, American Libraries and 
Information Services, and an Exchange of Persons Program. Nearly one- 
third of all of the employees of the Department of State are engaged in 
this information work. The Secretary of State expects that by the end of 
1951, 1,615 people in his Department will be working under the Infor- 
mation and Education Program.'* To give a reasonably complete picture 
of the activities of this program would require many pages. Besides, many 
agencies other than the Department of State have a hand in it. Some 
agencies are conducting propaganda activities of a secret nature, but all 


13 New York Times, February 20, 1951, 
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are nonetheless an important part of the total propaganda effort of the 
government. 

It is extremely difficult to appraise the overall effectiveness of this 
program. Descriptions of some of its activities are not available. Studies 
of audience reaction, of course, are classified material. At best, one can 
only make rough estimates of the strength of its present impact abroad, 
and try to approximate its potentialities. 

The propaganda activities of the U. S. Government are now in a 
period of rapid growth, and there is little doubt that propaganda will 
assume greater importance as an instrument of American foreign policy. 
Because the communications which transmit images of the United States 
to peoples abroad tend to give a distorted picture, American propaganda 
is faced with a difficult task. Its potentialities, however, should neither be 
denied nor piously overestimated. It would be a grave and perhaps costly 
error to assume that a mere increase in the amount of propaganda trans- 
mitted abroad will “win friends and influence people” to support for 
American foreign policy and to friendship for the United States. The 
world audience is a highly diversified group, with desires and aspirations 
that, more often than not, differ vastly from those of the American people. 
These differences must be taken into full account in the appeal for 
support and understanding. 

If propaganda is fashioned skillfully — if it is both plausible and 
satisfying — it can in many cases function effectively. If it is clumsy and 
confusing, and fails to appreciate the mentalities of those to whom it 
appeals, it may do more harm than good. The success of propaganda 
as an instrument of American foreign policy demands that those who 
take part in the formulation of this policy give careful attention to the 
effects of their pronouncements on peoples abroad. A single imprudent 
statement may in one unfortunate moment destroy the work of months 
of carefully prepared propaganda. 

In any event, the attitude of foreign peoples toward America will 
depend — as always — more upon the astuteness of U. S. foreign policy, 
than upon the strength of propaganda operations. Propaganda can serve 
as an instrument of foreign policy, but not as a substitute for it. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF FRANCE’S 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


Human resources are an index of national power which authorities 
are continually attempting to gauge in an effort to measure the present 
and future strength of their own nation as well as that of allies and 
enemies. The characteristics of population — size, age, sex, and geo- 
graphical distribution — can usually be measured fairly accurately in 
statistical terms. But such figures in themselves are not sufficient to 
indicate the importance of a nation’s human resources to the national 
welfare. Only when it is known what role the people of any country 
are expected to fulfill is it possible to attach any real meaning to these 
statistics. And since that future role cannot be predicted with certainty, 
widely differing evaluations may be based on the same statistics. Be- 
cause the United States is today preparing for war while hoping for 
peace, the same demographic figures may indicate to the military planner 
a serious shortage of manpower while to the sociologist a possible allevia- 
tion of population pressure. 

Such a situation exists in France today. To the military planners 
the population picture is dark; they point out that for more than 250 
years, until the time of Napoleon I, France was the most populous and 
the most powerful nation in Europe. But by the end of the nineteenth 
century, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain had all 
surpassed France in human resources. The tremendous increases in popu- 
lation which had accompanied industrial development in other parts of 
Europe failed to materialize in France. 

In general, population increased rapidly as industry grew and pro- 
vided an increased supply of subsistence goods. This sudden increase, 
occasioned by the removal of the scarcity of physical necessities, usually 
did not continue indefinitely. Changed ideas and living habits in the 
new urban society (smaller families and high standards of living) be- 
came an important factor and a fall in the birth rate followed, which 
served to level off the rate of population increase. 

This usual pattern was not evident in France. Although the initial 
phase of industrialization and rapid population increase was not as marked 
as elsewhere, these same urban living habits took root there. As a result, 
France experienced less of the industrialization and rapid population in- 
crease, but proportionately more of the changed living habits and ideas. 
The initial rapid rise in population had not proceeded as far as in other 
countries before the second stage, characterized by a falling birth rate, 
served to level it off. 

Moreover, the urban population movement in France during the 
nineteenth century, even though less accentuated than that in Germany, 
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Great Britain, Italy, or the United States, failed to add to the total 
population even proportionately to the extent that it did in the latter 
countries. In these four countries, the urban population has grown rapidly 
since 1850, while the rural population has either increased simultaneously 
or, at least, remained constant. But in France, where the urban popula- 
tion also has increased since 1850, the rural population has decreased 
by about one-quarter. Thus the growth in urban population was only 
partially the result of a net increase in population; it was largely a migra- 
tion from the country to the city. Between 1846 and 1946, France’s 
rural population decreased from 27 million to 19 million, while the urban 
population rose by 13 million, a net increase of only 5 million. 

From 1850 to 1930 immigration was responsible for a greater share 
of France’s population growth than was her natural population increase. 
The number of aliens in France, during this period, in percentage of 
the total population, rose from 1.1 to 6.9. By 1930, immigration alone 
accounted for three-quarters of the total annual population increase. 
Most of these immigrants settled in industrial areas, further emphasiz- 
ing the failure of France to supplement the industrial labor force with 
a natural population increase. This increase was so great in neighboring 
countries that, despite emigration to France, they soon outdistanced 
France in population. Europe’s population from 1800 to 1930 increased 
from 187 million to 478 million, more than 250 per cent; France’s popu- 
lation rose from 27 million to 41 million, barely 150 per cent. 

The rate of population increase continued to fall until, by 1935, 
France had an annual excess of deaths over births. This deficit con- 
tinued until 1945, when the number of births once again exceeded the 
number of deaths, with the result that by 1950, the population had risen 
to the prewar high of 42 million. While this recent increase is frequently 
interpreted as only a temporary postwar phenomenon, French authorities 
point out hopefully that the boom in births has not yet slackened, in- 
dicating, so they feel, the possibility that it is the result of a permanent 
upward trend in the productivity of marriages rather than a passing in- 
crease brought about by the cessation of hostilities. 

The annual birth rate in France befote World War I was 18 births 
per thousand of population. During the war it fell to 12, but rose to 
21 after 1918 and remained appreciably above the prewar rate until 
1925. But by 1938 it had fallen to less than 15. Demographers are 
undecided if the current rise in France’s birth rate is merely the first 
phase of a cycle similar to that which followed World War I or the first 
sign of a more fundamental change — a change which may turn France 
away from the threat of depopulation. 

Unless the assumption is made that a fundamental social change 
has taken place in France, it would seem that the safest prediction is that 
the present high birth rate will not be maintained and that the long- 
range trend in France will continue downward. It is possible, however, 
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that the family allowance scheme can effect a change in the birth rate 
and even maintain it at a materially higher level than would naturally 
prevail. 

Another demographic problem confronting France is that of an 
aging population. Of all the great powers, France has the “oldest” 
population; more than half are older than 40 years of age, and more 
than 6.5 million of these are over 60 years. Economically, this means 
an increasing proportion of unproductive population; militarily, it means 
a decreasing number of men available for military service. The Office 
of Population Research at Princeton University estimates that by 1970 
France will have roughly 3.5 million men of military age (20 to 34 years 
old). Estimates for Germany are over twice that number and for Rus- 
sia almost ten times as great. 

In considering the population trends for France, military planners 
gloomily point out that: 

1) although infant mortality is falling, fertility is likewise falling; 

2) although the death rate is falling, the birth rate is falling faster ; 

3) although female life-expectancy is rising so that fewer potential 
mothers die while still of child-bearing age, the net reproduction rate 
is less than that necessary to maintain the current level of population and 
is still falling; 

4) although the current “baby boom” will help bolster the supply 
of men of military age at their maturity, it will also mean a dispropor- 
tionately large number of old people later, so that the age “pyramid” 
of France will tend to grow increasingly top-heavy ; 

5) and although, the annual marriage rate is rising to its prewar 
level, the divorce rate is nearly double that of the prewar period. 

There is, however, a brighter aspect of the problem for France — 
a more optimistic view which has received little attention today because 
it rests upon the assumption that peace will continue. It is the popula- 
tion picture drawn by the sociologist in which the problem of popula- 
tion is depicted, not as one of mobilizing manpower for war, but as one 
of determining the long-range consequences of population trends. 

“Population pressure” or’ “‘over-population” is for the sociologist 
the chief concern in studying population trends. These are rather am- 
biguous terms. In the strict economic sense, population pressure has been 
defined as the condition arising from an excess of population over the 
number at which the ratio of population to resources results in the 
greatest prosperity. In theory this sets an economic optimum for popu- 
lation beyond which each increment would produce a decline in economic 
well-being. 

In what may be called the sociological sense, population pressure is 
more an attitude than a physical condition. It becomes manifest in social 
discontent, resulting not from the knowledge that people would be bet- 
ter off if the population were at the economic optimum, but from a rela- 
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tively decreasing supply of subsistence goods producing a fall in the 
standard of living — the standard that has been accepted as normal. 

Population pressure in both the economic and the sociological sense 
has been increasing in France. While it is difficult to establish factually 
that France’s population exceeds the optimum, it may be asserted that 
the economic potential, in resources and in technology, is sufficient to 
support the population at the optimum level. The countries of the Mid- 
dle and Far East are usually cited as areas where the population pressure 
is a major impediment to economic development and higher standards of 
living. But, regardless of what the French economic potential may be, 
Joseph Spengler, the authority on French demography, points out that 
present French production is unable to provide the standard of living 
that it could if there were fewer people. 

Population pressure in the sociological sense, which has also been 
increasing in France, is largely the result of the war and not of any long- 
term population trend. The O.E.E.C. estimates that the average per 
capita consumption fell 13 per cent in Western Europe from 1938 to 
1948. In France, as in all of Europe, this has been reflected in social 
discontent. 

The situation could be resolved either through economic expansion, 
which would raise the level at which population would reach the economic 
optimum, or through a reduction of population to the existing economic 
optimum. 

The European Recovery Program, the sale of French foreign invest- 
ments, the Monnet Plan and the Schuman Plan are part of an effort to 
promote this economic expansion by inducing increased capitalization 
and eventually higher production levels. Some progress has been made, 
but it is a slow, tedious task, faced with seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles. The division of Europe into national production and consump- 
tion units stalemates any marked expansion of European production by 
preventing the utilization of mass production, international specializa- 
tion, and an open market. 

The negative solution to France’s population pressure problem, the 
reducing of the population to the current economic optimum, seems more 
capable of realization. It has been suggested that France’s population is 
as much as one-third over the optimum at present and that, even if the 
general downward trend continues, the population will not decrease to 
the optimum level before the end of the century. 

An evaluation of France’s demographic future depends primarily on 
the question of whether that nation’s economy is to be directed towards 
war or peace. If the former, then all considerations of population pressure 
and economic optimum are for the present irrelevant; the problem will 
be to mobilize all available manpower for war. Despite the often heard 
opinion that future wars will be the business of science and technology, 
experience shows that sheer numbers in human resources remain as one 
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of the decisive factors in determing the ability of any modern industrial- 
ized nation to wage war. 

But if peace prevails, all the worried speculation about France’s 
dwindling military potential may prove to be unnecessary. Population 
may fall to the extent that the standard of living will not only rise again 
to the accepted norm, but will continue to rise so that individual economic 
well-being in France will approach that level made possible by an 
optimum ratio of population to resources. A declining population growth, 
rather than a political and military problem of the frightening propor- 
tions in which it has recently been presented, may yet prove to be a boon 
that France will enjoy before her neighbors. 


RAYMOND S. YAUKEY 


THE UNITED STATES AND NORTH AFRICA 


The recent and continuing confusion and controversy over U.S. 
policy toward China, Korea, and the defense of Western Europe has 
emphasized the necessity for the early formulation of a considered policy 
before the pressure of events limits the range of alternatives available. 
At present the United States still has an opportunity to take the initia- 
tive in developing a policy for North Africa that can be mutually 
beneficial for American and European strategic interests, as well as for 
the nationalistic and humanitarian aspirations of the peoples of North 
Africa. 

Should Russia launch an attack against Western Europe, the pos- 
sibility of a successful defense even at the Rhine River line is questionable. 
Some experts (among them Lt. General Curtis Le May and Brigadier 
General Bonner) doubt the ability of the West to stop the Red Army 
short of the English Channel and the Pyrenees. As a possible base for 
a counter attack, in case of such an eventuality, Spain is considered 
practically worthless because of her physical and technological poverty. 
Furthermore, the United States is hesitant to give Spain any aid for re- 
construction, lest it be squandered by the Falangist bureaucratic-military 
dictatorship. Other than Spain, only Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey are 
considered potentially defensible, yet none of these three could be ex- 
pected to hold out indefinitely against a determined Communist attack, 
unless liberally supplied with modern equipment readily and continuously 
available. 

Herein lies the strategic importance of North Africa — it provides a 
convenient base for supply and for counterattack. Its natural sea defenses 
would make it vulnerable only to amphibious assault, and should any at- 
tack be made over the Caucasus through Azerbaijan (improbable be- 
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cause of the difficult terrain and exposed supply line), it could easily be 
halted at the isthmus between Suez and Port Said. 

The greatest effort should be made, of course, to hold Europe, but 
North Africa should be ready as the next base of defense. Recognizing 
this, the United States has already acquired the use of air bases in French 
Morocco at Marrakech, Khouribga, Gazes, the Rabat-Salé area, Port 
Lyautey, and Meknes. It has also been given the rights to modernize 
some British Royal Air Force bases, probably including Bengazi in Libya, 
and others in the Egyptian canal zone, on Cyprus, and at Amman in 
Jordan and Habbaniya in Iraq. Wheelus Field, the American air base 
at Tripoli, has recently been enlarged by 30 acres. 

These North African air bases are within range of vital target 
areas. Weather conditions would permit full use of a powerful air 
force. The clear coast would allow wide dispersal of men and material, 
while sea and air ports are numerous enough to permit the eventual 
amassing of a large invasion fleet. If islands such as Sicily, Crete, and 
Sardinia, midway between Africa and the continent, could be retained, 
the enemy could be attacked in Europe in almost any quarter. 

Africa’s proximity to South America also increases its strategic 
value for the United States. The west coast ports of Casablanca, Rabat, 
and Port Lyautey are easily accessible from England or America. These 
ports handled a large volume of supplies in World War II and could 
do so again. It should be remembered that the Amazon Valley, North- 
west Africa, and England are all about equidistant from New York, and 
that it is only some 1500 nautical miles from West Africa to South 
America. 


For yet another reason it is important that control of the continent 
of Africa remain in Allied hands. Important amounts of the U.S. sup- 
ply of several critical raw materials, such as manganese (35 per cent), 
natural rubber (4 per cent), tin (5 per cent), and chrome (29 per 
cent) come from Africa. The recent announcement that a group of 
American investors bought a large share in an African development con- 
cern, involving uranium, copper, and rail interests, indicates that even 
greater support for the American economy can be expected in the future 
from Africa. 

In implementing the strategic development of North Africa, the 
United States cannot afford to overlook the internal political and eco- 
nomic problems of the area. There is serious resistance to the imposi- 
tion of colonial administrations, and little is being done to relieve the 
irritations. Extreme nationalists like Abd el Krim el Khatabi (Riff 
leader in the early twenties), and the leaders of the Istiqlal Party in 
French Morocco, threaten an uprising of as many as 25 million Arabs. 
Though Dr. George H. T. Kimble, Director of the American Geogra- 
phical Society, reports that communism is a failure in Africa, Professor 
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Rayford W. Logan suggests that it has some strength centering about 
the Soviet Embassy at Addis Ababa. The eradication of this influence by 
the elimination of the possible sources of the appeal of communism is 
of the utmost importance to the United States. 


The peoples of North Africa must be convinced that there is a bet- 
ter chance for prosperous existence through cooperation than by resistance. 
They must be made to feel that they are being guided toward the elimina- 
tion of unemployment and toward increased buying power. Sound 
European and American investments could help to achieve this end. 

Britain, France, and Belgium have already announced plans to spend 
some two billion dollars in Africa over a ten year period. The effect 
of such investments will not be widely felt for some time in a continent 
where wages go as low as fifteen cents a day. Moreover, since the pro- 
jects needed in this area are not likely to yield early financial returns, 
they will not attract large scale private investment. 


The most feasible way of expanding and guiding proper investment 
would be to develop a concerted program for North Africa within the 
framework of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization — a dual program 
for defense and development would be more acceptable to American 
public opinion. Agricultural resources might be developed to support 
troops; hydroelectric power and oil exploration could be developed to 
support light industry; education can prepare technicians and managers; 
health centers can serve military as well as civilian purposes; and light 
manufacturing can supply material of war. 


Another part of the financial burden could be borne by the Point 
Four program. Recent appropriations have been small, but if this pro- 
gram is associated with the defense of the West, Congress probably 
would be more generous. Expenditures for specific projects, such as 
public health stations in North Africa, would have more chance of ap- 
proval if American soldiers might one day benefit from them. 

A carefully planned and widely advertised development program 
would help to attract private capital. Surveys by the UN and E.C.A. 
would help make known opportunities to the private investor. Greater 
assurances against confiscation and frozen profits would be provided by 
the joint efforts of the North Atlantic Powers, and this would lessen 
risks. 

It is widely held that Russia would try to win a war quickly — be- 
fore mobilization of Western forces could be completed. If Europe 
could be overrun rapidly there would be the possibility of dividing the 
world into hemispheres of control, with the Western the smaller and 
weaker. The West might then be at the mercy of the East by reason of 
its lack of particular strategic resources. If, however, the potential ag- 
gressor were faced with the impossibility of effecting this quick defeat, 
and if it were clear that there would remain an impregnable fortress 
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within easy bombing range of his oil fields at Baku, Grozny, and Mal- 
gobek, and of the conquered European industrial areas, his decision to 
move might never be made. 

Should a strategically strengthened North Africa prove a deterrent 
to aggression, less force would be needed in Western Europe for a given 
level of security. At the same time, a strong base in North Africa would 
be no greater immediate threat to Russia than our present air bases in 
Greece and Turkey. The offensive value of Africa could only be realized 
fully in an assault on Europe or on the Near East, which would require 
a strong navy and air force. Since the West already possesses, and in- 
tends to maintain, an absolute advantage in both these tactical arms, such 
force combined with a strengthened North Africa will make the Mediter- 
ranean moat a Western advantage. 

The worsening world crisis demands positive action by the West 
on every front possible. Arab unrest indicates that the West must make 
a decision in North Africa, for procrastination may well be costly. North 
Africa can be made to serve a very useful defensive function and at the 
same time be advanced from its backward position. Careful study and 
a forthright decision are called for. This is a prime opportunity for 
the Western democracies to prove that their program is a positive, active 
one. 


LAWRENCE F. ZANT 


CURRENT MOVEMENTS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Once again the spotlight of world politics focuses on the Near East. 
Israel has suffered another governmental crisis; the Arab League Council 
has aligned itself with the West by stating its full support of peace, jus- 
tice, and the UN. British and American strategists have been discussing 
the defense of the area, and the tensions mount in this “soft spot’ of 
the world. It is the purpose of this note to explore some of the under- 
lying problems of this troubled region. 

The basic problem confronting the people of the Near East today 
is one of making a choice between three possible regimes: (1) a regime 
of foreign domination, (2) a system of Arab states, and (3) a Federated 
Euphrates country. The question is, which of these regional arrangements 
has the greatest appeal to the largest numbers in this area? 

During past centuries the Near East fluctuated both in size and im- 
portance, but its greatest power always stemmed from the land mass be- 
tween the eastern shores of the Mediterranean and the valley of the 
Eurphrates. Set off as it is from other regions, the Near East may be 
called a “natural unit.” Topography, climate, and a common tradition 
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dictate its unity. In its lands Phoenicians, Babylonians, Egyptians, He- 
brews, Greeks, Romans, Mongols, Arabs, and Turks have contributed 
their share to human progress. Today the importance of the Near East 
can be stated in terms of location, culture, and resources. First, its 
strategic location between East and West as a focus of intercontinental 
communication makes the region an attraction to every great power. 
Secondly, its tradition has significance for Jews, Christians, and Moslems 
alike. Thirdly, it possesses 42.1 per cent of the world’s potential oil 
resources, making it of extreme importance to all industrial nations. 

Five states exist within the region, and another five at its periphery. 
The countries located within its historic, demographic, and geographic 
boundaries are: Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq; surrounding 
them are Egypt, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Turkey. In addition 
to political subdivisions, the region suffers also from ethnic complexity. 
In the Near East there are roughly 40 ethnic groups and twice that num- 
ber of castes. In total figures, deduced from the 1935 census, there are 
within these five countries 3,385,000 non-Moslems (500,000 Maronites, 
700,000 Christians of other denominations, 1,350,000 Jews, 300,000 
Alawiyaa) and 5,350,000 Moslems. But even the Moslems are divided. 
There are in the region 2,300,000 orthodox (Sunni) Moslems, 2,000,000 
heretic (Shiite) Moslems, and about 1,000,000 Kurds. And were the 
orthodox Sunnis (the minority Moslem group, which actually dominates 
the four non-Jewish states) further subdivided, it could be shown that 
1,750,000 of their numbers are the poorest share-croppers, while the 
others are the richest feudals. These figures show conclusively that there 
is in the Near East no single ethnic group that commands an absolute 
majority in the whole region, and no single religion that is predominant 
in each and every state. This fact must be borne in mind, as the merits 
of each of the three above-mentioned alternatives are discussed. 

The first alternative is a regime of foreign domination. Through- 
out its history, the Near East has been subjected to measures of foreign 
political, economic, cultural, and military infiltration. In 1839, Britain, 
mindful of her interest in India, captured the port of Aden; France, de- 
fending the Christians of Damascus against Druz attacks, temporarily 
occupied Syria in 1860; Egypt fell into the hands of the British in 1882; 
and after World War I, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Transjordan, and Lebanon 
became British and French mandates. At present there are French, Eng- 
lish, and American fleets and bases in the Mediterranean. The news- 
papers tell daily about the continuing dispute between Egypt and Britain 
over the Suez Canal; about discontent in Iraq with the terms of British 
oil concessions; and about the continuous “inspection tours” of Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, the British Middle East Commander-in-Chief. 

If the population of the Near East were free to pursue its nascent 
nationalism, its opposition to the foreign domination would be readily 
apparent. As matters stand, the people are forced to make the unenviable 
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choice between foreign aid and foreign control, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, independence and austerity. Moreover, they are confronted 
with the dilemma of opposing foreign doctrines: Britain is affiliated 
with feudal elements in the Arab States; American capitalism appeals to 
exponents of private enterprise in Israel and elsewhere, and Communist 
agitators provoke the masses. These doctrines claim universal adaptabil- 
ity; each demands exclusive support from potential followers. The peo- 
ple of the Near East are skeptical about the applicability of any foreign 
doctrine to their distinct culture; they cannot make any simple choice. 

The second alternative for the Near East is a system of Arab states. 
Here the concept of ‘“‘Arabism’”’ warrants some discussion. The supporters 
of the Arab movement define it as an inclusive force, serving the desire 
of the entire Near Eastern population for liberation and unification. 
They attempt to show that, historically, the movement had its origin in 
the Middle Ages and that it has been revitalized by the achievements of 
Mehemet Ali, by the Arab Revolt of June, 1916, and by the present 
formation of the Arab states. The Arab culture and language — they 
claim — always have been common factors in the Near East. Further- 
more, they present Arabism as the one true representation of the national 
interests of Moslems and non-Moslems alike. 

The opponents of Arabism attack this concept on its own grounds, 
claiming it is a latecomer in the Near East and that, in fact, it is a facade 
for Moslem domination. It is true that not every Moslem is an Arab, 
as it is true that not every Arab is a Moslem; but were Arabism a real 
force, its Moslem components — so they fear — would outnumber its 
non-Moslem partners. Similarly, these non-Arabs contend that the move- 
ment has always been autocratic and feudal and, as such, is an enemy of 
the non-Moslem tradition of individual freedom. They go on to show 
that the Arab culture resulted from combined efforts of Persians, 
Arameans (Syrians), Jews, Greeks, Moors, and others, while the Arabs 
proper (the inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula) were illiterate nomads. 
Even at the present time, the Arab language is the literary domain of 
few, while the majority of the population — Moslem and non-Moslem 
— speaks innumerable dialects and languages. 

Regardless of what moral view one may hold on the Arabic move- 
ment, it exists. Therefore, to evaluate the Pan-Arabic movement finally, 
one must study its political machine — the Arab League. The League’s 
record is one of ambitions that supersede abilities. As reported in the 
Royal Institute Bulletin of International News, the British sponsored its 
formation in 1945 (under the guidance of Col. S. F. Newcombe, R. G. 
Casey, Brigadier P. A. Clayton, Anthony Eden, and Robert Law). Since 
then, the League has achieved few successes and more failures. It has 
attempted unsuccessfully to foster among its members the formation of 
regional economic development programs, the establishment of a com- 
mon monetary unit, and the standardization of patent laws and railway 
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gauges. In 1946 an Egyptian proposal for a common citizenship for all 
the Arab states was tabled because of Lebanese opposition; a project 
for the establishment of a common university center was thwarted be- 
cause of the rivalry of Egypt and Syria; especially significant was the 
failure of the League’s policy on the Palestinian question. The League 
has refused to acknowledge the increasing strength of Israel, and has 
thus created a deadlock in regional politics. 

The League has been long on resolutions and short on implemen- 
tations because of its inherent structural, economic, and political weak- 
nesses. In structure, it has a constitution very similar to that of the 
League of Nations: each of its members may exercise veto powers. In 
economic terms, it suffers from lack of technical knowledge and financial 
means. In the political realm, it is the victim of the great disparities 
existing among the present units of power, the dynastic rivalries of its 
leaders, and the pressures of the great powers. In short, even the League 
has failed to serve Arabism well. Arabism, therefore, in its ideological 
and practical aspects has fallen short of meeting the national aspirations 
of the people of the Near East. Is there any other movement able to 
meet their needs? 

The third alternative for the people of the Near East is a federated 
Euphrates country. This possibility, if realized, would be a product of 
historic, cultural, and national reality. The Euphrates land would be com- 
posed of Semitic elements living again as independent people in their 
historic homeland. It would exclude Egypt, whose primary interest lies 
now in Africa, and Saudi Arabia, whose desert culture is seclusive. Such 
a secular land would be true to the heritage of the Semitic society which 
has occupied the region since the fourth and fifth millennia B.C. In- 
deed, the concept of Semitism originated — as has been proved by 
twentieth century scholarship — with the Hebrew speaking tribes of the 
Syro-Palestinian region and not — as previously thought — with the 
expansion of Bedouin-like tribes from Arabia. 

A country based upon this culture would revive the society which 
had been prevalent in this region in the biblical and classical periods 


until internal and external conflicts forced its dispersion. A Euphrates | 


federation would prevent the castes — Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
(which during the thousand years of late antiquity around the Chris- 
tian era had been founded on the ruins of the Semitic society) — from dis- 
criminating against each other. This new political unity would create in 
the Near Eastern vacuum of caste-loyalties, minorities, and foreign in- 
terests a united front against economic austerity, social diversity, and 
political instability. It would cut the Gordian knot of Jewish-Moslem 
deadlock; it would achieve what the broad and impotent Islam and nar- 
row and dynamic Zionism failed to do. 

Were the Euphrates federation in existence, the people of the Neat 
East might at last be content. There is a definite need for its creation; 
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yet its realization is doubtful. Its practicality may be questioned. Were 
it to be born, it would eventually choose its own way of life. Now it is 
too early to assign it a specific dogma. One may only state that it would 
be representative in so far as the different minorities would participate 
in its evolution. As to its practicality — with the growing crisis in the 
Near East, the Euphrates federation may be the best answer. If the great 
powers see, before it is too late, the impending tragedy in the Near East, 
they will subscribe to the alternative which is its only hope. If they fail 
to do so, they may witness in the near future another international 
upheaval. 


DAVID COHEN 


THE PROPER PLACE OF PROPAGANDA 


Mass propaganda has only recently joined with military, political, 
and economic factors to become a force in both domestic and foreign 
affairs, and perhaps because of its newness, it is often accredited with 
an importance either greater or less than its real value. Underestimat- 
ing the power of propaganda might limit drastically the scope of effec- 
tive political action; but, on the other hand, overemphasizing its value 
might curtail the efficacy of the more coercive forces, which would result 
in the sacrifice of a country’s power. Propaganda abroad is the interna- 
tional advertising of a country’s political “product.” But an important 
fact to bear in mind in any consideration of propaganda is that it can 
never totally replace military, economic, and diplomatic forces. Its value 
lies in the extent, if any, to which it can be substituted for these factors, 
or the extent to which it can supplement or increase their efficacy. 

The Propaganda Market: International advertising of any sort must 
first have a market, and, like any other product, propaganda must con- 
form to the conditions of the market. First, there must be a possibility 
that its consumers can be convinced of its veracity. Will it correspond 
to what they have learned through their own observation, experience, 
and education, and will it be more apt to receive credence than conflict- 
ing propaganda from other sources? Secondly, propaganda, to be effec- 
tive, cannot be contradictory to long established and practiced customs, 
habits, and prejudices. If it is contradictory, it will inspire more 
antagonism than sympathy on the part of the propaganda consumers. 
Thirdly, propaganda must make use of or work within the circumstances 
under which it is presented. For example, when people are starving, a 
promise of economic aid obviously will be more welcome than ideological 
arguments. Yet, ignorance of this fact is a possible pitfall for propa- 
gandists who believe that handbills are more welcome to the hungry 
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than is bread. Starving people will give up their national wealth, their 
political institutions, and culture if they must do so to remain alive. 
Ideologies are then no longer sacrificial altars, but negotiables. Russia 
has made extensive ideological gains in Asia by taking advantage of 
China’s desperate situation to urge upon her the “radical solution” — 
political concessions for economic promises. The case of China is but 
one among many examples, and it also serves to illustrate the fact that 
today’s propaganda market is particularly heavy; it is a buyer’s market. 
This places a heavy responsibility on American propagandists, for in 
such a market our product must be of a superior brand in order to com- 
pete successfully. 

The Propaganda Product: What constitutes a superior brand? Pretty 
labels and fancy packaging enhance the sales appeal of a product, but 
substance is still of prime importance. A propaganda which pursues con- 
sistent aims and which is constantly integrated with military, economic, 
and diplomatic factors will, in the long run, be more readily received 
and believed. For example, when economic aid is extended to a coun- 
try, this aid should not be compromised by the erection of tariff barriers 
against the goods of that country. Similarly, a claim of peaceful inten- 
tions should not be accompanied by military threats. Propaganda, to be 
successful, must be followed by positive manifestations, not contradic- 
tions. Early Pan-Americanism on the part of the United States was 
accompanied by economic exploitation contradictory to the cooperative 
political aims of the movement. Many South Americans became suspicious 
or hostile to the United States because of this, and the suspicions re- 
main today. 

Also, a propaganda policy which is presented with rational argu- 
ments will outlive short-run periods of hysteria and irrationality and 
will have a more lasting acceptance. Propaganda consumers must first 
decide whether or not they are attracted by certain promises, and then, 
whether or not they can believe the promises. Promises which have been 
proved false will lose their attraction, regardless of what they offer. 

The fullest possible use of modern media of communication is also 
essential to the more effective flow of propaganda. In some areas, how- 
ever, there is no choice of media, and the best means at hand must be 
utilized. Propagandistic penetration into the Russian satellite countries 
is best accomplished by means of radio, but the Voice of America is 
limited in its value because it broadcasts infrequently, its audience ap- 
peal is limited, and Russia may easily jam its radio signals. Radio Mos- 
cow is more effective because it broadcasts constantly, it devotes a large 
portion of its time to cultural as well as to opinion-forming broadcasts, 
and it directs its appeal to the various levels of its audience. This last 
technique is an extremely valuable one for increasing the intimate appeal 
of propaganda. Even in countries where the full range of modern com- 
munications can be used, the educational, economic, or social background 
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of the people might limit the effectiveness of some of the media at hand. 
For example, books will be valueless if distributed among illiterate peo- 
ples, and propaganda films will have little effect if they are sent to coun- 
tries where the people cannot afford the price of admission to the the- 
aters, or where there are no theaters. 

Two other attributes that propaganda should have are universality 
of appeal and generosity, which can serve to remove undue suspicion 
from the minds of the propaganda consumers and to make propaganda 
as effective in one area of the world as another. Wilson’s insistence on 
the self-determination of peoples was a widely accepted trans-national 
appeal which, because of its generosity, was trusted by groups with dif- 
ferent aims and beliefs. On the other hand, former U.S. relations 
with South America illustrate a trans-national appeal often lacking 
generosity. Today the United States has the advantage of being able 
to offer the world its basic and generous principles of freedom and in- 
dividual dignity, which have a universal appeal when accompanied by 
the economic means for realizing them. We should supplement this ap- 
peal fully and effectively. 

Finally, if propaganda is to be successful, it must have some amount 
of truth as a basis. Russian propaganda vilifying the United States owes 
every success which it can claim to this basic and most essential factor. 
The long-run credibility and acceptability (and thus, the effectiveness) of 
propaganda varies in proportion to the amount of truth or fact upon 
which it is based. Conversely, truth is, in the long run, the most valuable 
means of fighting a hostile propaganda. By destroying the “germ of 
truth” basis of propaganda, that is to say by decreasing, correcting or 
eliminating the sore points of social evils — which are the most fertile 
grounds for criticism from abroad — the epidemic of hostile propaganda 
would be localized, if not completely wiped out. 

Practice at Home and Preaching Abroad: Western allies of the 
United States are as quick to point out domestic conditions which con- 
tradict our propaganda abroad as are the Russians. American diplomats 
find it difficult to explain U.S. aims of equality and freedom for 
all when a British or a Russian colleague brings up the problem of the 
Negro in the United States. That progress is being made toward elimi- 
nating this problem in America cannot be denied, but it remains a fact 
that injustices to the Negro are still sufficiently prevalent to belie U.S. 
domestic and foreign policy pronouncements. Similarly, while conditions 
of laborers have improved enormously in the last twenty years, even 
greater progress in bettering the workman’s conditions would aid the 
United States in appealing to labor movements everywhere and would 
diminish their desire for the ‘“‘radical solution” of communism. 

There are flaws in the workings of capitalist democracies as we 
know them today, just as there are flaws in any political system. But 
continued efforts to eradicate these flaws or remove their objectionable 
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qualities are necessary. The domestic situation of the United States must, 
as nearly as possible, mirror the propaganda that is disseminated abroad. 
Above all, we must not become victims of our own propaganda and halt 
the evolution of democracy. Evils at home are not less evil because they 
are duplicated or are more numerous elsewhere. 

Russia at one time confused many people with its universally appeal- 
ing promises, which seemed capable of being quickly fulfilled. A few 
years and many deserters from the Communist camp have proved the 
vacuity of these promises and have greatly reduced the effectiveness of 
Russia's advertising campaign. In fact, the Russian appeal has passed 
its zenith and is now on the decline. This is reflected in Russia’s foreign 
policy, which is becoming more overtly aggressive as Russian propaganda 
becomes less acceptable. 

On the other hand, the propaganda from the democratic countries 
is capable of increasing its acceptability through the test of time. As 
this happens, however, propaganda undergoes a change. The fulfillment 
of democratic aims everywhere must first be preceded by the substitution 
of education for propaganda, by a free and open exchange of informa- 
tion, and by a standard of living which will enable all peoples to be 
political beings rather than economic animals. By this process, propa- 
ganda becomes more nearly identified with fact, gradually reaching the 
point where it becomes one with information. Thus, in promoting the 
growth of its democratic substitutes, propaganda plots its own death; but 
in doing so, it fulfills a greater mission. 

JOANNE TOOR 


H. G. PICKNELL 


INDIA’S KASHMIR RECORD: A STUDY 
IN INCONSISTENCY 


Since the beginning of the Korean conflict the Western powers 
have been treated to a running barrage of criticism and advice emana- 
ting from Jawaharlal Nehru. The substance of this criticism is that the 
United States, in particular, has conspicuously failed to recognize and to 
respect the forces of nationalism, self-determination, and opposition to 
foreign domination which have been prime characteristics of Asiatic 
political sentiment. In the light of the foregoing, the record of Nehru’s 
government on the question of Kashmir presents a picture of rather odd 
inconsistency. 

The Kashmir problem in its present form dates from the partition 
of the Indian sub-continent into the two dominions of India and Pakistan 
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in July, 1947. The provinces of British India were divided into predomi- 
nantly Hindu and Moslem areas. It was assumed that the various princely 
states would amalgamate with one or the other of the two dominions. 
Economic and geographic factors as well as the wishes of the popula- 
tions concerned were to determine the choice of each state. 

The case of Kashmir, as well as that of Hyderabad and Junagadh, 
was complicated by the fact that in these three states, rulers belonging 
to one religious community controlled populations, the bulk of which 
adhered to the other. In the cases of Hyderabad and Junagadh, India 
consistently maintained that the prevailing Hindu predilections of their 
populations necessitated union with India, irrespective of the wishes of 
their Moslem rulers. For this reason, Indian forces occupied the two 
states, setting aside the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan of September 
15, 1947, and the desire of the Nizam of Hyderabad to remain inde- 
pendent. 

India insisted at the time that any plebiscite to determine the ultimate 
status of these areas should be conducted under circumstances in which 
the Moslem governments could not bring anti-Indian pressure to bear 
upon the electorate. The Indian position in this regard appears logical 
and justifiable. The question arises, however, why in the case of Kashmir, 
where the conditions are reversed, does India base its case upon argu- 
ments which it so vehemently opposed in relation to Hyderabad and 
Junagadh. 

In order to appraise accurately the merits of the Kashmir dispute 
a short resumé of its origin and development is necessary. The state of 
Jammu and Kashmir is connected culturally, geographically, economically, 
and historically with the areas comprising West Pakistan. According to 
the census of 1941, 77 per cent of its 4,021,616 inhabitants were Moslems. 
They constituted the majority in each of the main administrative sub- 
divisions — Kashmir province, Jammu province, and the northern areas 
comprising Gilgit, Ladakh, Baltistan, Poonch, and others, the majority 
ranging from 62 per cent in Jammu to 93.5 per cent in Kashmir. 

Therefore, plans for partitioning the area and assigning Jammu to 
India are basically fallacious. Probably, a Hindu majority in Jammu 
exists at present, but it is the result of the large scale flight or expulsion 
of the Moslem inhabitants in 1947. Under any equitable settlement they 
must be permitted to return to their homes and property. 

On the basis of economic, strategic, and geographic relationships, 
the case for union with Pakistan is compelling. When these factors are 
combined with the preponderant desire of the population to form part 
of Pakistan, a fact attested by every neutral observer, the argument for 
such a solution becomes overwhelming. 

Despite all of these points, the incumbent maharajah, Hari Singh, 
announced his accession to India on October 26, 1947. Previous to this 
decision, the effective control by the Hindu-dominated government had 
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been reduced to one-third of the state. A tax strike by the Moslem tribes- 
men in the Poonch district had led to severe reprisals by the Mahrajah’s 
Dogra troops. This in turn brought on a grand-scale rebellion, joined in 
by tribesmen from Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Province. An insurgent 
Moslem regime, the Azad Kashmir, under Sheikh Sardar Mohammad 
Ibrahim Khan, was in control of the districts from which the Maharajah’s 
forces had been expelled. 

Hari Singh, having fled from Srinagar to Jammu, set up a new 
pro-Indian state administration under the premiership of the pro-Congress 
Party Moslem leader Sheikh Abdullah, acceded to India, and requested 
occupation of Kashmir by Indian troops. These forces, in the form of 
airborne units, arrived on October 27, 1947. 

India has since maintained, in complete reversal of its position with 
regard to Hyderabad and Junagadh, that the Maharajah’s accession has 
invested India with legal sovereignty over Kashmir. It is further claimed 
that the regime of Sheikh Abdullah is the only legitimate Kashmir gov- 
ernment and that any plebiscite to decide the status of the territory must 
take place with Indian troops in complete occupation, with the Abdullah 
government in complete administrative control, and with Pakistan ex- 
cluded from any part in the setting up of the plebiscite machinery. It is 
perfectly obvious how “impartial” such a referendum would be. 

The government of Pakistan has made repeated efforts to secure an 
equitable solution. Five attempts at direct negotiation have been rejected 
by Nehru. Pakistan’s original proposal to submit the matter to the UN 
was similarly turned down by India. The matter finally came to the at- 
tention of the Security Council as a result of a formal complaint by 
India that Pakistan had committed “aggression” against India because 
certain Pakistan nationals had entered Kashmir to assist the Azad 
Kashmir. 

The Council not only failed to accept India’s contention, but made 
a series of suggestions for settling the dispute upon its merits. The 
record of India during these negotiations was one of delay, legalistic 
“hair-splitting,” and inconsistency. While the debate at Lake Success 
was proceeding, the Indian armed forces attempted to secure a unilateral 
solution by undertaking a major offensive to smash the Azad Kashmir 
forces and to enforce the control of the Maharajah’s government over 
the entire state. 

Complete Indian success in this matter would have seriously en- 
dangered the strategic defensibility of West Pakistan. Indian control of 
the head-waters of the two rivers, the Chenab and the Jehlum, upon 
which the West-Punjab irrigation system depends, would have permitted 
a strangle-hold upon the Pakistan economy. For this reason, the Pakistan 
government, acting upon the advice of its British Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Douglas Gracey, decided to send elements of the Pakistan army to 
occupy the northern districts of Kashmir. 
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Notes on the International Scene 83 


These were the prevailing conditions when the UN Commission on 
India and Pakistan (UNCIP) arrived on the scene in July, 1948. Ac- 
cording to the two UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948, and January 
5, 1949, the following points were emphasized as imperative to a perma- 
nent and fair solution: (a) cease fire (this was implemented on January 
1, 1949); (b) truce arrangements, and (c) plebiscite arrangements. 

With the exception of the cease-fire, nothing has been accomplished. 
Negotiations for points (b) and (c) have collapsed due to Indian pro- 
crastination and intransigence. The UN recommendations have urged 
that prior to any valid plebiscite the area must be demilitarized to prevent 
intimidation of the electorate. This would mean withdrawal of the 
Pakistan army, the Pakistan volunteers, the Hindu and Sikh irregular 
forces, the bulk of the Indian troops, and the disbanding of part of the 
Kashmir state forces. Pakistan has consistently expressed its willingness 
to accept these conditions, and India with equal consistency has refused. 

The Security Council had previously proposed a neutral coalition 
state government to administer the area during the plebiscite. India in- 
sisted that the only Kashmir government that iit would recognize was 
that of Sheikh Abdullah. UNCIP, therefore, recommended that the 
Abdullah regime continue in control of the districts occupied by the 
Indian army, while the Azad Kashmir authorities (designated as local 
authorities to avoid offending Indian susceptibilities) would administer 
the districts north of the cease-fire line. 

India countered by demanding the right to post garrisions in these 
northern areas. The proposal for Indian-Pakistan cooperation on arrang- 
ing the conditions for the plebiscite was answered by India with the 
statement that Pakistan should have nothing to do with such arrange- 
ments. Suggestions by President Truman and Prime Minister Attlee 
that the disputed points in the UNCIP resolutions be submitted to arbi- 
tration were rejected, again by India. 

Faced with this deadlock, UNCIP reported back to the Security 
Council on December 9, 1949. The president of the Council, General 
McNaughton of Canada, then offered a resolution to effect a some- 
what tardy solution of the Kashmir issue. Among other points it in- 
cluded recommendations that supreme authority and supervision with 
regard to the plebiscite should rest in the hands of the plebiscite director, 
Admiral Chester Nimitz. As this was a vindication of the Pakistan posi- 
tion on this point, India’s reaction was another in its series of negatives. 

Despite this opposition, the Security Council, in a resolution of 
March 14, 1950, appointed a UN representative, Sir Owen Dixen of 
Australia, to assist India and Pakistan in implementing the McNaughton 
plan. In the Delhi Conference of July 24, 1950, Nehru remained ada- 
mant in refusing to accept the basic premises of the UN plan for a 
Kashmir plebiscite. Failing to reach a mutually acceptable agreement, 
Sir Owen Dixen attempted to sound out the two parties on a solution 
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based upon limiting the area in which the plebiscite was to be held 
and partitioning the rest of the state. 

Since Moslems constituted the majority in all areas of Jammu and 
Kashmir prior to the movements of population in 1947, Pakistan re- 
jected this concept. Nehru proved amenable, thereby perhaps expressing 
his realization that India’s chances of winning an overall referendum 
were slight. This acceptance was qualified, however, by reasserting 
India’s position that the plebiscite area (even a limited one) must be ° 
administered by Sheikh Abdullah and occupied by the Indian army. This 
was coupled with the claim for the outright acquisition by India of far 
more of the area of the state than Sir Owen Dixen considered could 
possibly be justified. 

The failure of Sir Owen’s mission left the Kashmir situation un- 
settled, and the subsequent attempts to terminate the issue at the British 
Commonwealth Conference in London and by means of the more recent 
Security Council proposals were similarly unsuccessful. Nehru expressed 
his opposition to these UN plans, which included a proposal for the 
policing of Kashmir during the plebiscite by a UN army. He stated 
that India would not tolerate the occupation of its soil (meaning 
Kashmir) by foreign troops. In a speech before the Security Council 
on March 21, 1951, Sir Gladwyn Jebb placed the blame for the failure 
to solve the Kashmir dispute squarely on India. 

The interests of equity, justice, and Asiatic stability make an early 
solution imperative. Plans for such a conclusion appear to be stalled 
hopelessly by the ‘immovable object” of Indian opposition and Nehru’s 
apparent determination to secure some sort of political advantage from 
his Kashmir venture. 

Nehru’s position as the spokesman of Asiatic nationalism and as 
the “‘self-styled paladin of anti-Imperialism” has suffered a marked de- 
terioration. His Kashmir policies have run directly counter to the high 
moral principles which he proclaims periodically. This shift in opinion 
may perhaps be fittingly expressed by the statement of Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan in an address to the Pakistan parliament 
on October 5, 1950: 

“|. . It is useless for the Prime Minister of India to try to mislead 
the world. The world knows now what value to attach to his oft-re- 
peated advocacy of self-determination for the peoples of Asia.” 


ROBERT W. SCHLECK 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND _IN- 
DIVIDUAL FREEDOM, by Harold 
D. Lasswell. McGraw Hill, 259 pp. 
$3.50. 


The need for an adequate defense 
policy without forfeit of our fundamen- 
tal freedoms is so apparent today that 
it requires no further mention. What is 
required is a competent analysis of the 
situation, a challenge to action, and a 
possible solution. Harold Lasswell is 
among the first to attempt all three in 
National Security and Individual Free- 
dom. 

A professor of law at Yale University, 
a specialist in political science and psy- 
chology, Lasswell has long given expert 
consideration to the prevailing struggle 
for power and its impact upon the in- 
dividual. In this present volume, spon- 
sored by the Committee for Economic 
Development, he examines the effect of 
the “continuing crisis of national de- 
fense’” upon the four principles of 
American life — civilian supremacy, 
freedom of information, civil liberties, 
and a free economy. 

As Lasswell sees it, the changes that 
will occur can be expressed in terms of 
changing institutions. Political parties, 
Congress, civilian administration, and 
the Courts will be crippled as police 
investigation, the withholding of infor- 
mation, government expansion, and de- 
fense costs increase. Paralleling this will 
be a growth in the number of official 
groups and political police, at the ex- 
pense of unofficial ones such as private 
pressure groups, trade unions, and busi- 
ness, while in the official groups them- 
selves there will be a shift of influence 
as the civilian official gives way to the 
soldier. 

The resulting “garrison state’ will 
carry with it the great danger of “crisis 
mentality.” By falling prey to this we 
would “lay ourselves open to psy- 


chological attack by a power who em- 
ploys a series of aggressive moves of 
limited scope in order to induce us to 
heap up equipment out of proportion 
to the actual threat.” To avoid this we 
need a comprehensive and well-balanced 
program of action for properly evaluat- 
ing the danger. Lasswell offers an out- 
line centering mainly on the formation 
of National Security Committees which 
will be concerned primarily with form- 
ulating such policies, studying the effect 
of security measures on individual liber- 
ties, and increasing the flow of infor- 
mation on national security. Above all, 
they will be designed to assure the 
maximum of civilian authority and in- 
dividual freedom consistent with na- 
tional security. 

In the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, an enlarged and more powerful 
National Security Council would be the 
principle agency for aiding the President 
in drawing up policy measures while 
similar committees set up by Congress 
and the public would aid in keeping 
them comprehensive. The efficacy of the 
courts in checking undue losses of free- 
dom would be increased by such innova- 
tions as a more fully developed system 
of public defense, while the full use of 
our modern media of communications, 
and especially our school system, would 
help the overall effort by creating a 
more aware and responsible public in 
place of an ill-informed and hysterical 
one. 

The merits of this study are many, 
primarily because it is handled by a 
responsible person with a considerable 
knowledge of all facets of his subject 
matter and because the proposed solu- 
tions are sound, practical, and easy to 
put into effect with a minimum altera- 
tion of our existing form of govern- 
ment. In fact, since the publication of 
this book, a Commission on Internal 
Security and Individual Rights has been 
appointed by the President “to seek the 
wisest balance that can be struck be- 
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tween security and freedom,” although 
it is much narrower in scope and power 
than the ones Lasswell has suggested. 

Also valuable is Lasswell’s constant 
insistence upon the “civilian spirit, the 
citizen spirit” as the goal of our democ- 
racy and his warnings against the for- 
malization of a ‘““dependency-protection” 
social structure which would replace our 
present mobile society of equal oppor- 
tunity. For the prevention of this, he 
places final responsibility upon the pub- 
lic, who must hold officials responsible. 

Finally, Lasswell himself states that 
his proposals are bound to be rather 
inconclusive because of the very nature 
of the problem and the structure of 
“crisis statesmanship.” Yet we can agree 
with him wholeheartedly that it is less 
important to arrive at a definitive solu- 
tion in such a brief study, than it is to 
bring the issues to attention and “create 
a climate of opinion in which the talents 
of scholars and statesmen are chal- 
lenged to cope with immediate emerg- 
encies with an eye upon enduring goals 
and principles.” 


Joanne Toor 


THE CHOICE, by Boris Shub. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 205 pp. $2.75. 


“If we return, while there is still 
time, to our wartime alliance with the 
Russian people [reviewer's _ italics} 
against aggressive totalitarian tyranny, 
we will destroy war before war de- 
stroys us,” writes Boris Shub in this 
stimulating and highly important book. 

Events during the past year have 
proven that the Soviet Empire and the 
free nations of the world cannot co- 
exist peacefully. Accepting the thesis, 
as does Mr. Shub, that real peace will 
not be attained until the Stalinists are 
eliminated from power, the reader of 
The Choice will see clearly the problem 
before us. Shall we try to destroy the 
regime by launching a preventive war— 
a war which would probably result in 


mutual destruction — or can it be over- 
thrown by an internal revolution? Mr. 
Shub decidedly favors the latter course, 
and his book explores the possibilities 
for such a revolution and the policies 
we must follow if we are to aid in 
bringing it about. 

Widespread discontent already exists 
in the Soviet Union; long years of toil 
and deprivation have brought the peo- 
ple few material benefits, and this fact 
was especially noted by the many Soviet 
citizens who came in contact with for- 
eigners during and shortly after the war. 
The author relates how some Russians 
even enjoyed a higher standard of living 
as forced laborers in Germany than 
they did while living as “free” citizens 
in the U.S.S.R. Furthermore, each new 
arrest by the MVD creates, among the 
victim’s family and friends, more ene- 
mies of the regime. Mr. Shub, however, 
is not so naive as to assume that a 
revolution supported solely by work- 
ers, peasants, and slave laborers is pos- 
sible. He is confident, though, that 
dissidents also exist in the army, the 
MVD, and other branches of the gov- 
ernment; and these potential allies, he 
asserts, are to be found in positions of 
command as well as in the ranks. 

Drawing on the invaluable experience 
he obtained as political advisor to 
RIAS, the American radio station in 
Berlin, Mr. Shub is able to illustrate 
his thesis with accounts of his numerous 
contacts with the Russians. The infor- 
mation he obtained by speaking to Soviet 
intellectuals, former prisoners of war, 
and army officers (some of them de- 
serters, others still occupying official 
positions) has led Mr. Shub to the firm 
conclusion that a Russian revolution can 
be brought about. It will require, how- 
ever, a certain amount of American aid. 
This assistance should begin with an 
open pledge to help the Russian people 
regain their lost freedom; we should 
publicize through all media at our dis- 
posal an offer of full economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural collaboration with the 
liberating force that would arise and 
we should express clearly our belief 
that the Russian people and their rulers 
are not synonymous. This last point, 
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Book Reviews 


for example, would require that Presi- 
dent Truman cease describing recal- 
citrant labor leaders as ‘“‘a pack of Rus- 
sians.”’ The importance of convincing 
the anti-Stalinist majority of Soviet 
citizens that we are their sincere friends 
cannot be overstated, for the knowledge 
that a friendly world (rather than the 
hostile one depicted by Communist prop- 
aganda) awaits them would do much 
to inspire the Russians to risk their 
lives in revolt. 

As Mr. Shub’s experience with RIAS 
proves, propaganda, when effectively 
presented and grounded in truth, can 
be a most important weapon. Anyone 
doubting the efficacy of such a seeming- 
ly simple program should certainly read 
The Choice, for Mr. Shub’s conclusions 
are the product of practical experience 
and sound, rational thought. His book 
offers the most hopeful alternative to 
atomic warfare and possible destruction. 


Roger Ross 


THE MULTINATIONAL EMPIRE, by 
Robert A. Kann. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, two volumes, 867 pp. 
$12.00 


In an age which has become rather 
skeptical of the practical workings of 
the concept of ethnic nationalism, there 
is, naturally, increased interest in Eu- 
rope’s most recent example of a large 
state founded on a multi-national basis 
— the Habsburg Monarchy. Professor 
Kann’s two volume work presents one 
of the most complete, factually correct, 
objective, and analytically interesting 
Studies of this subject (for the period 
1848-1918) in the English language. 

The author points out that most stu- 
dies dealing with the Austrian Empire 
fall into two categories. One group rep- 
resents the conclusions of those who, 
vehemently opposed to the concept of 
the multi-national Habsburg monarchy, 
feel obliged somehow to interpret its 
past history in as unfavorable a light 
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as possible, so as to bury forever the 
ghost of its possible resurrection. 

The second group consists of the 
writing of those who look back wist- 
fully to the days when the Kaiser Franz 
Josef was on his throne in Schoenbrunn 
Castle and all was well with the Danu- 
bian world. Such works are merely 
emotional polemics for the undoing of 
a generation of European history by the 
restoration of the status-quo ante 1919. 

Professor Kann’s work, as he himself 
states, belongs in neither of these 
groups. Because he accepts the dissolu- 
tion of the monarchy as final and con- 
clusive, he is able to relate and interpret 
its past history calmly and _ dispas- 
sionately. This he does thoroughly. 

In the first volume the historic, so- 
cial, economic, and ideological relation- 
ships of the national groups to the 
monarchy and to each other are care- 
fully described. In the second volume 
the author deals with the various at- 
tempts by the principal institutional 
forces of the empire — the crown, the 
officialdom, the middle class, the church, 
the Socialist Party, the territorial nobil- 
ity, and the leaders of the national 
groups — to arrive at some sort of 
modus vivendi between the clashing na- 
tiona] interests. 

Professor Kann considers all of the 
overlapping, inconsistent, somewhat ir- 
rational national claims and counter- 
claims. The reader is left thoroughly 
convinced that any clear-cut, generally 
acceptable solution of the nationality 
problem was never possible. Those 
theories which postulated that the mon- 
archy might have been able to evolve 
into a free federation of Danubian 
peoples may continue to rest in deserved 
oblivion. 

However, it is possible to voice a 
qualified agreement with the author's 
assertion that while theoretically perfect 
solutions were out of the question, an- 
other of those “proverbially long-lasting 
‘provisional’ Austrian settlements’ might 
have pecmitted the Empire to muddle 
alcag for another historic period, had 
it not beer for World War I. 

Such a result would have been scarce- 
ly desirable from any doctrinaire, per- 
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fectionist, black and white political view- 
point. It might, however, have preserved 
East-Central Europe from the post-1919 
jungle of chauvinism, internecine vio- 
lence, economic irrationality, and the 
eventual return to barbarism as exem- 
plified by the mass expulsions of popu- 
lation resorted to both during and after 
World War II by some of the mon- 
archy’s erstwhile critics. 


Robert W. Schleck 


WHY WAR CAME IN KOREA, by 
Robert Tarbell Oliver. Fordham 
University Press, 260 pp. $2.95. 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN KOREA, by E. Grant 
Meade. Kings Crown Press, 281 
pp. $3.75. 


It is very difficult today to evaluate 
the available materials which deal with 
Korea from the Japanese surrender to 
the invasion of June 25, 1950. A por- 
tion of this difficulty stems from the 
complexity of Korean politics, and a 
portion from the inaccurate, biased, and 
“axe-grinding” reports of some Korean 
“experts.” 

Why did war come in Korea? Dr. 
Oliver names six factors: the strategic 
position of Korea in relation to possible 
future aggression, the long-range aim of 
Russia to secure Korea, the military 
strength of North Korea, the seeming 
military weakness of the southern Re- 
public, authoritative American indica- 
tions that we would not defend the Re- 
public, and the successful South Korean 
democracy which intolerably refuted the 
Communist propaganda line in Asia. 

Dr. Oliver is well-versed in Korean 
affairs and has long been an active par- 
ticipant in them in various capacities. 
He seems to know the factual history of 
the Korean people and their heritage. 
However, his very intimacy with the 
Korean situation distorts and contracts 
his view of ‘the world-wide strategic 


involvements and commitments of the 
United States. He charges that American 
officials have been negligent in our Far 
Eastern relations and have thought them 
less important than our relations with 
Europe. He points out our traditional 
trade interests and various political in- 
volvements in the Far East, but neglects 
to point out their relative insignificance 
in comparison to our overall trade and 
our overall security. 

The author's close acquaintance with 
Syngman Rhee tends to narrow his view 
even further. Dr. Oliver blames the 
United States for failure to understand 
Asiatics, but he apparently assumes that 
all the Korean people concur with his 
own views of Dr. Rhee. 

The same Dr. Oliver is unduly criti- 
cal of our Military Government and 
charges that it appointed as co-chairmen 
of a coalition committee of political 
parties certain “leftists” (a euphimism, 
says Dr. Oliver, used by Military Gov- 
ernment to denote ‘““Communists’’). It 
is interesting to note that one of the 
co-chairmen (Mr. Kimm Kiusic) is list- 
ed by Dr. Oliver as a “Communist,” 
by Dr. Meade as a “rightist,” and by 
the UN Temporary Commission on Ko- 
rea as a “moderate.” 

Dr. Oliver's supreme criticism of 
American policy is that we intentionally 
kept Korea militarily weak in order to 
appease Russia. Actually, it would seem, 
our military experts erred, not in ap- 
peasing Russia but in concluding that 
lightly-armed infantry would be more 
effective than heavy armaments in the 
Korean mountainous terrain. Perhaps 
they were misled by statements from 
the author's hero, Dr. Rhee, whom 
Oliver quotes: “I am sure that we could 
take Pyongyang, the northern capital, in 
three days.” 

Dr. Oliver indicates correctly some 
of the not-easily-correctable failures to 
coordinate responsibility for U. S. for- 
eign policy, especially in Korea, and 
ends the book with a call for mobiliza- 
tion of the moral forces of mankind, 
the extension of an ethical approach to 
international relations, and the forma- 
tion of a federal constitution to replace 
the UN Charter. 
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Book Reviews 


For an understanding of the first 
year of the Korean occupation, Dr. 
Meade’s American Military Government 
in Korea is the most complete work now 
in print. In addition to making a valu- 
able analysis of the developments in the 
highly-centralized national government, 
Dr. Meade contributes a detailed case- 
study of the governmental structure and 
problems in the important province of 
Cholla Nam Do. 

Although not written in the easy 
style of Dr. Oliver, Dr. Meade’s book 
is scholarly and readable. His account 
of the Hai Do Revolt is especially in- 
teresting and pertinent. Few errors were 
apparent to this reviewer. Some state- 
ments may tend to mislead the reader, 
but the author has provided complete 
notation in the back of the book. 

Dr. Meade understands and portrays 
effectively the basic aims of the Korean 
people. He recognizes that the general 
rightist orientation of American offi- 
cials restricted somewhat the fulfillment 
of these aims, but he is unwilling to 
lean over backwards in justifying leftist 
violence. 

The critique presented by Dr. Meade, 
a former Civil Affairs Officer in Mili- 
tary Government, should be useful in 
allaying difficulties in the future pro- 
curement and training of military gov- 
ernment personnel and in planning for 
military government operations. 


Carl R. Fritz 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS (1949), by Richard P. 
Stebbins. Harper, 574 pp. $5.00. 


This is the fourth in a series of books 
on postwar U. S. foreign policy written 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
and the first which Mr. Stebbins has 
contributed. With the aid of the Coun- 
cil’s research staff and his experience 
as an historian, writer, and State De- 
partment official, he has done an ex- 
cellent job. The Council’s volumes on 
world affairs are less current and less 
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broad in scope than the similar Brook- 
ings Institution publications, but they 
are usually more complete in their treat- 
ment and more reflective in their judg- 
ments. This remains true in the case of 
Mr. Stebbins’ book. 

The purpose of this volume is the 
same as that of its predecessors: to 
further the interest in and increase the 
American public’s knowledge of Ameri- 
can foreign affairs. The book is written, 
then, in a manner that is neither too 
academic nor too elementary. It is suitable 
to the needs of both “the student and 
the general reader.” A bibliography that 
is more than adequate for the general 
reader and a chronological table of 
world events in 1949 increase the book’s 
value as both a reference and a reading 
guide. 

The author has a criterion for criticiz- 
ing or approving American foreign 
policies. We are attempting to safeguard 
the democratic desiderata of liberty, 
security, and prosperity, and these can 
be safeguarded only if they can be 
“made general,” or world-wide. In so 
far as U. S. policy encourages and aids 
the maintenance and growth of democ- 
racy in the world, it is successful; in 
so far as it fails to preserve democracy 
or halt the spread of communism, it 
is not. 

The book presents a brief historical 
background and then states the peculiar 
problems of each of the geographical 
areas of the world and the manner in 
which the United States is dealing with 
them. The future roles of Germany and 
Japan in the anti-Communist defense sys- 
tem, the political and economic in- 
stability elsewhere, the containment of 
communism, the signing of the North 
Atlantic Pact, the position of the UN 
in world affairs, and the internal dif- 
ficulties of the United States in formu- 
lating and applying its own foreign 
policy were the main points of interest 
in 1949 world affairs and receive the 
greatest amount of attention. 

Our policy has been more effectively 
implemented in Europe, where it has 
been relatively successful, than in Asia. 
But Mr. Stebbins, who follows the 
Council’s announced policy of impar- 
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tiality, can find excuses for American 
policy in the Far East as well as points 
of criticism. In most areas of the world 
the United States is not liable to the 
charge of imperialism, while most Eu- 
ropean powers, for historical reasons, 
cannot easily deny it. In the Far East, 
however, with the exception of the 
Philippines, the United States is on the 
defensive fully as much as Britain, even 
though it is more able to counter ef- 
fectively the Chinese accusations of 
imperialist motives than are Britain, 
Russia, or Japan. This and the break- 
down of Chinese society accompanying 
the economic and political deterioration 
of Nationalist China are more to blame 
for the success of the Chinese revolu- 
tion than is U. S. policy in the Far East. 

Mr. Stebbins warns that a very long 
period of mutual, non-violent animosity 
between the East and the West may lie 
ahead, and that the United States must 
expect it and prepare for it. A whole- 
hearted effort to continue the contain- 
ment of communism and to promote 
“peace, stability and freedom’ every- 
where will probably afford the greatest 
amount of success in the long run. Rus- 
sia is ambitious in the face of apathy 
and would quickly spread her suzerain- 
ty over all the world if she encountered 
no active opposition. But war is too 
risky for Russia; besides, it would 
threaten the existence of communism 
itself at the same time that it challenged 
democracy. A firm stand against Rus- 
sian expansionism and the promotion of 
voluntary cooperation among all non- 
Communist nations, then, are the two 
best means of accomplishing U. S. aims. 

In reviewing the 1949 international 
scene, Mr. Stebbins has found justifica- 
tion for the humble beginnings of the 
Point Four program, continued aid to 
Europe, and the police action in Korea. 
Again, the Council has provided ex- 
cellent analyses and conclusions on the 
position of the United States in the 
postwar world, and such a work is of 
indisputable value for those who are 
asked to support U. S. policies abroad 
as well as for those who formulate them 
at home. 


H. G. Picknell 
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TITO AND GOLIATH, by Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. Macmillan, 312 
pp. $3.50. 


Next to the atom bomb, Yugoslavia 
is Stalin’s greatest weakness. The bomb 
is a threat from without, but Yugoslavia 
threatens to break the inner unity and 
discipline of Soviet Communism. 

On June 30, 1948, Yugoslavia’s 
Communist Party was expelled from the 
Cominform — but not overturned or 
destroyed by its opponents. Then, for 
the first time, the anti-Stalinist forces 
of communism became established in a 
fully independent state, and, moreover, 
in a state which could openly challenge 
the right of the Soviet Union to com- 
mand first allegiance from Communists 
beyond its own borders. 

Lenin taught that war was caused by 
capitalist states coming into conflict 
with one another in the scramble for 
world markets. But as Mr. Armstrong 
so adroitly explains, the Soviet- Yugoslav 
dispute is conclusive proof that “‘So- 
cialist” states as well as non-Socialist 
states can quarrel or even be driven to 
a ruinous war with one another. 

More than simply a local phenom- 
enon, ‘““Titoism’ has had repercussions 
in Communist Parties on all sides of 
the Iron Curtain. Communist Prime 
Minister Wladyslaw Gomulka, who be- 
lieved that Poland should “go its own 
way, following a ‘third path’ to Social- 
ism,” was removed from office in Janu- 
ary, 1949. Czechoslovak Foreign Minis- 
ter Vladimir Clementis was compelled 
to resign in February, 1950. Even Gen- 
eral Koci Xoxe, Communist Deputy 
Prime Minister of Albania (neither Al- 
bania’s nor China’s Communist Parties 
are now members of the Cominform) 
was purged in October, 1948, and shot 
less than a year later. 

In December, 1949, the Italian Com- 
munist Party conducted its first purge 
against ‘“Titoists.”’ The Norwegian Com- 
munist Party split during the same 
month, and the Austrian and Swedish 
Parties soon afterward experienced 
similar difficulties. 

Mr. Armstrong has very carefully 
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chronicled every noteworthy manifesta- 
tion of “Titoism’’—even those attempts 
at resistance which predated June, 1948. 
In fact, from a reading of his book, 
one might conclude that Soviet Com- 
munism is coming apart at the seams — 
that ““Titoism’’ may succeed in bringing 
about a counter-revolution in Eastern 
Europe. 

In the short run at least, this seems 
very unlikely. The days are past when 
a street-corner barricade or a strike 
could bring about a quick change in 
state control. Excepting Yugoslavia, the 
real centers of power in Eastern Europe 
—the Ministry of Interior, the Army, 
the Economy — are under firm Soviet 
control. 

As for Yugoslavia’s strategic import- 
ance to the West, Mr. Armstrong re- 
marks: “taking into account number, 
morale, equipment and terrain, Tito’s 
belief that under the conditions of late 
1950 the Yugoslav Army could stand 
off a purely satellite invasion success- 
fully does not seem unreasonable.” Even 
under present circumstances, it may be 
very difficult for Hungary, Roumania, 
and Bulgaria to defeat the Yugoslav 
Army — but no one would deny that 
with Soviet assistance the country can 
be occupied. In this case, the Yugoslav 
Army probably would become again a 
“partisan force” and continue the fight 
from the mountains. 

It is, however, very difficult to im- 
agine Yugoslav troops battling the Red 
Army from the left bank of the Elbe 
or the Rhine. And even if Tito were 
willing to send his Army outside the 
country, its effectiveness in combat 
probably would be greatly diminished. 

While Tito and Goliath is a fas- 
cinating study (and the first full-length 
book in English on the Soviet-Yugoslav 
dispute), it seems to lack the measured 
scepticism which must be exercised in 
evaluating the “heresy known as Tito- 
ism.” Mr. Armstrong’s contention that 
“perhaps Stalin will violate Chinese 
national interests so flagrantly that the 
Chinese Communists will be unable to 
tolerate it’ should be given no more 
weight than the possibility that China 
and Russia will remain firm allies. Per- 
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haps it is true, as the author contends, 
that ‘wherever the facts of the Tito- 
Stalin struggle are known, the Soviet 
dove — whether Picasso’s or another — 
looks bogus.”’ It would, however, be a 
great mistake for the United States to 
look to Tito as communism’s reformer 
and the link between East and West. 
Even if Yugoslavia’s present ruler suc- 
cessfully resists the military threat from 
without, we should remind ourselves 
that he will not live forever and that 
Yugoslavia’s feud with the Soviet Union 
may not continue indefinitely. 


Richard T. Newman 


THE SOVIET IMAGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by Frederick 
C. Barghoorn. Harcourt, Brace, 290 
pp. $4.00. 


During the immediate postwar years, 
many Americans were reluctant to ac- 
knowledge the aggressive character of 
Soviet behavior. While this reluctance 
has been overcome for the most part, 
the uncertain origins of the Cold War 
have prevented a strong reaction until 
more recently. Previously, there seemed 
to be a possibility that the tension was 
a result of U. S. diplomacy having an- 
tagonized a potentially friendly U.S.S.R. 
This encouraged the hope that the 
U.S.-Soviet differences might be smooth- 
ed over if a little goodwill were ex- 
tended. 

Professor Barghoorn’s excellent study, 
The Soviet Image of the United States, 
provides a most effective rejection of 
the remaining shreds of this belief. By 
briefly outlining prewar Soviet  state- 
ments and theory and by indicating the 
beginnings in the latter years of the war 
of the distortion in the Soviet presen- 
tation of American actions and pur- 
poses, the author reveals the current 
campaign as part of a continuum. How- 
ever, this is merely the introduction to 
an extremely thorough analysis of this 
distortion. 
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Having served as Press Attaché to 
the American Embassy in Moscow from 
1942 until 1947, Professor Barghoorn 
was in a position to watch the develop- 
ment of the hate campaign first hand. 
With his competence as an analyst and 
the opportunity to follow the daily and 
periodical press of the U.S.S.R., he has 
been able to create a most revealing and 
well-documented picture of the Soviet 
image of the various aspects of U. S. 
policies and culture. 

That the author dislikes the Soviet 
regime is quite apparent in the book, 
but it is also quite understandable in 
view of his analysis. It is not an un- 
supported prejudice. However, this dis- 
like does not extend to the Russian 
people. Because of his personal rela- 
tions with them and on the basis of a 
theoretical historical approach similar 
to that of George Kennan, he concludes 
that the people are “the Kremlin’s 
Achilles’ heel.” For these reasons, Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn foresees the probabil- 
ity of success for our overseas infor- 
mation campaign. He does not say that 
this campaign is the solution to the 
Cold War. In fact, he believes the strug- 
gle would not be lost if the United 
States did not use any propaganda, be- 
cause its way of life, by its mere ex- 
istence, will keep the submerged people 
of the world from despairing entirely. 
However, the program can bring “‘to 
the Soviet and other peoples the Ameri- 
can message of pursuit of happiness and 
the dignity of the individual.’ That, 
with the “desire of the Soviet people 
for peace, prosperity, and a more hu- 
mane life, will constitute a bridge be- 
tween them and us in the difficult years 
ahead.” 

The implications of this book reach 
to the very bases of our foreign policy 
and affect our every desire for a “‘nor- 
mal world.” It helps to clear the cob- 
webs of self-delusion and doubt about 
our enemies without leaving cold de- 
spair. It is an exposé which concludes 
in an exhortatior. to effective action. 

The oppressive picture the author 
presents is not designed to discourage 
our attempts to get along with the 
Soviet regime, without war, if not in 


real peace. Where the provocations are 
so great, the reaction might well be to 
seek the quick and violent solution of 
preventive war. Professor Barghoorn di- 
rectly opposes that solution. He cautions 
his readers against a resort to arms if 
it can be avoided, but he is not a 
proponent of appeasement. According 
to the author, the Soviets must be con- 
fronted with a “resolute and concerted 
defense, political, economic, and stra- 
tegic, combined with a careful avoidance 
of provocation.” The offense must be 
“dynamic democracy [to] recapture the 
initiative from Communism.” 

A detailed and overall analysis of the 
Soviet picture of the United States is 
vital for judging our own policies and 
propaganda. This book is an excellent 
step in fulfilling this need. However, if 
we respect the author for his academic 
achievement, we must also respect his 
conclusions so that the way to a solu- 
tion is by constructive, not destructive, 
methods. 


Warren D, Wolfe 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
COMMUNISM, by R. N. Carew 
Hunt. Macmillan, 232 pp. $3.00. 


At a time when the public’s emo- 
tions are at a high pitch and when 
popularized, pseudo-scientific exposés of 
socialism, communism, and Soviet Russia 
flood the market, Mr. Carew Hvat's 
highly readable analysis is indeed a 
refreshing change. This is a British 
scholar’s attempt to present objectively 
a subject that is probably the most con- 
troversial one of our time. As Mr. Hunt 
explains in his introduction, ‘Marxism 
must be taken seriously . . . it is not 
to be refuted by attributing to its best 
exponents positions which they have not 
adopted.” He proceeds, therefore, to 
examine dispassionately but nonetheless 
critically the doctrines and practices 
which are commonly associated with 
communism. 
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The book is divided into three ma- 
jor parts. The first section deals with 
the Marxist theoretical basis which un- 
derlies the later development of com- 
munist ideology; the second part re- 
views briefly the history of Utopian 
socialism, anarchism, reformism, and the 
First and the Second International up 
to World War I; the last section traces 
the development of Marxism-Leninism, 
and finally Stalinism, within the new 
setting of revolutionary Russia. This is 
indeed a formidable undertaking, and 
it is a tribute to Mr. Hunt's careful 
scholarship and abilities of condensation 
that he is able to present the essence 
so succinctly. 

In the process, however, it was al- 
most inevitable that some distortion 
(however unintentional) should occur. 
For example, while giving an excellent 
account of the Marxian concept of the 
proletarian revolution and paying tribute 
to the democratic convictions of the 
later Marx, Mr. Hunt makes no attempt 
to explain one of the most important 
goals of Marxism—the complete libera- 
tion of the individual from the shackles 
of economic scarcity and social oppres- 
sion. Without an adequate understand- 
ing of the final goal, the theory of the 
proletarian revolution, which the author 
so aptly describes, is cast in a purely 
negative light. This makes it difficult 
to explain the tremendous attraction 
which this very theory has come to 
exert over the minds of men during the 
past 100 years. Nevertheless, Mr. Hunt 
is best in the theoretical parts of the 
book. 

The greatest weakness in the author's 
overall approach is his consistent attempt 
to associate the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine with the history and contemporary 
practice of the present Soviet dictator- 
ship. Mr. Hunt cites numerous indivi- 
dual instances, for example, the ques- 
tions of wage equalitarianism or bureau- 
cratization of the Party, in which Stalin 
tramples upon the Marxist-Leninist tradi- 
tion. However, his general tendency is 
to identify “Marxists” with the present 
stock of Communist Party dictators, and 
Marxism-Leninism with Stalinism. 

Mr. Hunt fails to note that, as re- 
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gards the basic motivations of Soviet 
society, the U.S.S.R. under the Stalin 
regime has assumed an increasingly re- 
actionary form; that it has gone back 
to capitalistic social and economic 
values, and to the doctrines of chauvin- 
istic nationalism and imperialism. Thus, 
his description of the complete economic 
and spiritual enslavement of the in- 
dividual, as it exists today in the 
U.S.S.R. and in the “people’s democ- 
racies,”” cannot be regarded objectively 
as the final and conclusive proof of 
the utter turpitude of Marxism-Leninism 
as a social philosophy. In drawing this 
inference, Mr. Hunt, unfortunately, 
deviates from his otherwise fair an- 


alysis. 
Despite these weaknesses, the author 
succeeds remarkably — particularly in 


the theoretical exposition of Marxism- 
Leninism. The book also contains a 
useful annotated bibliography, based 
largely on British and French sources. 
To students of international affairs who 
are often mystified by the “‘dialectic 
process,” “historical materialism,’ or the 
“withering away of the state,” The 
Theory and Practice of Communism is 
an indispensable introduction to an un- 
derstanding of the ideological base 
upon which the Soviet state was 


founded. 


Leo Laufer 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND HU- 
MAN RIGHTS, by Hersh Lauter- 
pacht. Frederick A. Praeger, 475 
pp. $8.50. 


During the last decade great concern 
has been expressed about human rights 
the world over. In Article 55 of the 
Charter, the obligation was undertaken 
by the UN to promote “universal 
respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all, without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” Responsibility 
for the discharge of obligations under 
Chapter IX, of which Article 55 is a 
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part, was ‘‘vested in the General As- 
sembly, in the Economic and Social 
Council.” 

In International Law and Human 
Rights, Professor Lauterpacht argues 
that the provisions of the Charter placed 
legal rights and duties upon all mem- 
bers, and that the absence of the defini- 
tion of human rights and freedoms 
which members are bound to observe 
did not alter the legal nature of the 
obligations. Admittedly, this argument 
is quite a controversial one, and some 
persons have taken a contrary view. 

Before undertaking the discussion of 
human rights in general, Professor 
Lauterpacht discusses in great detail the 
problem of the subject of the law of 
nations and the law of nature in its 
relation to the rights of man. He 
stresses that individuals are subjects of 
the law of nations and that lack of 
capacity “reduces the status of the in- 
dividual as a subject of international 
law” but does not negate it. This point, 
too, would seem to be somewhat con- 
troversial, since it is contrary to the 
traditional view of international law, 
even though there are other authors who 
support Professor Lauterpacht’s view- 
point. Using this theory as a base, the 
author has analyzed rather critically the 
position of the Commission on Human 
Rights, the value of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1948, and the 
discussions regarding the Covenant now 
under preparation. 

Reasoning that the right of petition 
to an international tribunal is necessary 
to give proper effect to the observance 
of human rights, Professor Lauterpacht 
has indicated that hostility to this right 
has been due in large measure to the 
traditional approach to international 
law. The liberal interpretation he urges 
for Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Char- 
ter, which deals with domestic juris- 
diction, would make the restriction 
practically ineffective. 

That Professor Lauterpacht outlines 
an alternative approach to the proposed 
Bill and discusses it in some detail, 
after his proof of the ineffectiveness of 
the present approach to the problem of 


human rights, is one of the most ad- 
mirable features of the book. Whether 
one agrees with the author or not — 
and it will be difficult to agree that his 
approach is a very practical one under 
present tensions in international rela- 
tions — this is well worth careful read- 
ing and will prove a valuable addition 
to the literature on the subject. 


Rudolph Grimes 


THE HINGE OF FATE, by Winston 
S. Churchill. Houghton Méifflin, 
1000 pp. $6.00. 


The Hinge of Fate, latest in the 
series of Churchillian epics on World 
War II, deals with the period between 
January, 1942, and June, 1943. It loses 
none of the sharp rhetoric, close ob- 
servation, and explosive style that dis- 
tinguished its predecessors. In every 
respect the immense personality of 
Churchill the man is the dominant 
force. But Churchill the historian, al- 
though he contributes certain hitherto 
unpublished documents of interest, never 
disassociates himself from his own role 
in the history of the time nor does he 
write an objective evaluation of the 
events that transpired. 

The title of this book derives from 
the author’s contention that the period 
from the Japanese onslaught on the 
Philippines, Malaya, and Burma to the 
victory in North Africa was the critical 
one of World War II. The almost un- 
broken string of Allied defeats came to 
an end with the British victory at El 
Alamein in November, 1942. From this 
point on, the tide of battle turned and 
the initiative passed into Allied hands. 
The defense of Stalingrad, Mont- 
gomery’s triumphs over Rommel in the 
desert, the invasion of North Africa, 
and the successes in the Pacific all 
preluded the final victory in 1945. 

Perhaps the best parts of this long 
and often wordy narrative are those in 
which Churchill describes his personal 
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encounters and correspondence with the 
men who guided the destinies of 
America and Russia. His friendship and 
cooperation with Roosevelt as well as 
his cordial dislike and distrust of Stalin 
become clearly evident. Much _back- 
ground material on the attitudes and 
relationships of these three men is af- 
forded by the astonishingly frank revela- 
tions contained in this book. 

Churchill tells of his special mission 
to Moscow in August, 1942, in these 
words: “I pondered on my mission to 
this sullen, sinister Bolshevik state I 
had once tried so hard to strangle at its 
birth and which until Hitler had ap- 
peared I had regarded as the mortal foe 
of civilized freedom.” He describes 
Stalin’s swift comprehension of the com- 
plex geopolitical ideas he presented, and 
goes on to note the latter's dissatisfac- 
tion with the lack of a second front in 
1942. Stalin, he claims, could never rid 
himself of the idea that the failure of 
Arctic convoy PQ 18 to reach Russia 
in July, 1942, with vitally needed sup- 
plies and the long delay of the second 
front were attempts to bleed the U.S.S.R. 

On the subject of India, Churchill 
tells of a “single talk” with President 
Roosevelt: “The President had first dis- 
cussed the Indian problem with me on 
the usual American lines during my 
visit to Washington in December, 1941. 
I reacted so strongly and at such length 
he never raised it verbally again . . .” 
In an interesting sidelight on the Big 
Three relationship he publishes a letter 
from the American President which 
teads: “. . . I think I can personally 
handle Stalin better than either your 
Foreign Office or my own State De- 
partment. Stalin hates the guts of all 
your top people. He thinks he likes me 
better; and I hope he will continue to 
do so.” 

The controversy between Churchill 
and the American Chiefs of Staff over 
the second front is glossea »ver. Chur- 
chill does not answer directly the 
charges of severat American writers that 
he impeded operations on which nearly 
everyone else was agreed. An explana- 
tion of Churchill’s strong opposition to 
General Marshall is best presented in 
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his own words: “General Marshall had 
advanced the proposal that we should 
attempt to seize Brest or Cherbourg... 
during the early autumn of 1942. The 
operation would have to be almost en- 
tirely British. The navy, the air, two- 
thirds of the troops and such landing 
craft as were available must be provided 
by us... .”” Churchill reserves his high- 
est praise for the job American intel- 
ligence did in breaking the Japanese 
codes in the Pacific War and the ex- 
cellent handling of the supply problem 
in the North African campaign, for 
which American logistics experts were 
responsible. 

Though a considerably condensed ver- 
sion of the book could have covered the 
same ground quite sufficiently, few men 
in history have ever been less easily 
compressed than Winston Churchill. As 
one of the great men of his time, his 
faults must go with his virtues in the 
whole image. Any digested account of 
such a man would inevitably diminish 
the great amount of “blood and sweat’’ 
that gives to this book its vibrant life. 
As a scholarly history, it leaves much 
to be desired, but as a monument to 
the man himself, it can only be char- 
acterized as superb. 


Sherwin A. Crowne 


THE PURSE AND THE SWORD, by 
Elias Huzar. Cornell University 
Press, 417 pp. $4.50. 


The survival of a democratic republic 
depends on the outcome of its eternal 
struggle to reconcile liberty with order, 
freedom with security. One of the 
aspects of this struggle is the need for 
a national army and, since the days of 
the Founding Fathers, the effort to meet 
this need, while avoiding its inherent 
dangers, has been one of the dilemmas 
in the growth of this Republic. Dr. 
Huzar opens his study with a review of 
the historical and constitutional back- 
ground of this problem. Replete with 
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quotes from the Federalist papers and 
the speeches of the Founders it will be 
of particular interest to the student of 
American history. 

The body of the book is devoted to 
an analysis and evaluation of the politi- 
cal instrument: the power of the purse— 
one constitutional device with which 
this country has attempted to guarantee 
civilian supremacy over the armed 
forces and to reconcile security with 
freedom. Dr. Huzar, Associate Professor 
of Government at Cornell University, is 
well qualified to write on this topic. 
He worked for the Bureau of the Budget 
during World War II and has directed 
extensive research in Washington, 
studied debates and committee reports, 
and has talked extensively with Con- 
gressmen. 

The author maintains that the power 
of the purse over the sword, while it 
remains the bulwark of civilian control 
over the military arm of the nation, has 
undergone a far-reaching evolution 
since its institution more than a century 
and a half ago. This evolution is part 
of the unavoidable trend toward spe- 
cialization that has rendered modern 
administration and the technical budgets 
— especially those of an industrial na- 
tion at war — incapable of being un- 
derstood and judged by the elected 
representatives of the people. 

Congress, however, has tried to keep 
up with the times: the committee sys- 
tem, with its subcommittees and further 
subdivisions, has effected a division of 
labor that allows the committee con- 
cerned to exercise its power of restraint 
over the increasingly complex appropria- 
tion proposals presented to it by the 
military branch of the administration. 


But even this specialization has lagged 
behind the growth of military budget 
complexities. Just as Congress has been 
forced to delegate its responsibilities to 
subcommittees, the committees have had 
to rely, in large part, upon the con- 
clusions and evaluations of the techni- 
cians and specialists of the administra- 
tive staff of the military establishment. 

Dr. Huzar presents a detailed and 
well-documented study of this develop- 
ment since 1933, and its effects on Con- 
gressional control over military policy 
and management. His conclusions are 
tempered and sound. He proposes a 
further adjustment of the committee sys- 
tem to the present system of military 
planning and appropriation in which 
the subcommittees on military ap- 
propriation would concentrate less on 
the details of cost and item-by-item con- 
sideration of budget estimates, and more 
on the general policy for which this 
appropriation is being sought. 

This conclusion is based on his as- 
sumption that improvements in the field 
of specific budget estimates and the 
economics of military administration 
must come from the administrators 
rather than the legislative committees, 
who, even with an increased staff of 
experts and analysts, could render only 
preventive police action “‘until arrival of 
the administrative millennium . . . of 
perfect budgets.” 

To some readers his suggestions will 
seem to jeopardize Congressional power 
of the purse, but in view of the “legis- 
lative facts of life,” Dr. Huzar’s argu- 
ment is convincing and his criticism 
sound and constructive. 


Raymond S. Yaukey 
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